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erating unit at the O. H. Hutchings Steam-Electric 
Generating Station was placed in service. A third 
60,000 kw unit will be placed in service in 1950 
and a fourth in 1951. At the close of 1949, the 
rated capacity of the company’s electric generat- 
ing facilities was 331,325 kw. 







At close of year, the company’s substation capac- 
A ities were 800,121 kva. Transmission lines ex- 

tended 705 circuit miles and distribution lines 
10,633 circuit miles. A 132 kv transmission line 
pm (to be operated initially at 66 kv) will be con- 
i. structed in 1950. 














Our service area, located entirely within Ohio, consists of 6,041 square 
miles and covers one-seventh of the total area of the state. It has a 
population of 811,600 and is unique in the large number (280) of 
cities, towns, and villages it contains. 





INCOME STATEMENT OF THE COMPANY 
for the two years ended December 31, 1949 
1949 1948 
OPERATING REVENUES: 
SONG 6 66a OES Shen S UREN a eee $26,500,185 $23,560,778 
RSME Vohic-s sipcnctanshias oedecnerabes eee es 9,011,644 8,191,095 
PUNE oss wan dadw choses wieecd wes ceeeswtus 1,362,761 1,239,738 
Total operating revenues ................ $36,874,590 $32,991,611 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Gas purchased for sesale.. .....c0scscseccass $ 5,300,973 $ 5,056,793 
Electricity purchased for resale............... 1,115,146 1,501,899 
Production of electricity, steam and hot water... 7,089,689 7,091,756 
Transmission, distribution and general......... 5,126,734 4,931,625 
OD oo hots snob at wen ee $18,632,542 $18.582,073 
PCN So acclaSuses keene htoscekth eons 2,218,463 1,827,655 
eNO 55d Salen SekGasda era xe eee 2,436,456 2,019,887 
MUS: cepucch shoes ava eacckeeceebeneess 6,100,487 5,009,987 
Total operating expenses ................-.. $29,387,948 $27,439,602 
Wet Operating TEVERME «0.8.5 ces ccsce sees $ 7,486,642 $ 5,552,009 
COTTIER ENSOORE GOD osc k kc cceccncse's sees 63,855 327,941 
SSPONE SEOUNS 2 k.oskckaowssnciecaeeinas se $ 7,550,497 $ 5,879,950 
INCOME DEDUCTIONS: 
Interest on first mortgage bonds ............ $ 1,483,375 $ 1,054,708 
Other Income Deductions (net) (credit®).... 108,226* 175,657* 
Total income deductions ................ $ 1,375,149 $ 879,051 
IIE uisaastvkdcctssbiice snes $ 6,175,348 ~  $ 5,000,899 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS: , 
S75 A RG AD aos vise vce cee $ 656,269 $ 656,269 
Balance. transferred to earned surplus..... . $ 5,519,079 $ 4,344,630 
EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCKt $2.78 $2.56 
*Based on shares outstanding at end of respective years. 











These statements are condensed from the 1949 reports of the company. They are published here 
for general information and are not intended to induce, or to be used in connection with, any sale 
or purchase of securities of the company. A copy of the annual report will be mailed on request. 








SERVING 317,995 CUSTOMERS 





The 1949 ANNUAL REPORT of The Dayton Power and Light Company shows 
A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


* Gross Operating Revenues Up 11.8% to $36,875,000 
¢ Net Available for Common Stockholders Up 27.0% to $5,519,000 
* 7-Year Construction and Operating Program 61% Completed 


@ The year 1949 marked the half-way point in a broad 
construction and expansion program launched in 1946, and 
scheduled for completion in 1952. This program, presently 
estimated to cost $94,263,000, is about 61% completed. 

Gross revenues from all services in 1949 reached the all- 
time high of $36,875,000, reflecting the soundness of our 
construction and operating programs. Net earnings avail- 
able for common stockholders totaled $5,519,000. This 
represented $2.78 per share (compared with $2.56 for 
1948) and was calculated on the basis of the number of 
shares of Common Stock outstanding at the end of the year. 
Dividends of $1.80 per share were paid on Common Stock 
during the year. (Early in 1950 the quarterly dividend rate 
was increased from $ .45 to $ .50 per share.) 

At the close of 1949 we were supplying a total of 317,995 
customers with one or more of our utility services: elec- 
tricity, gas, steam heating, water, or hot water heating. 

The total electric gross revenues of $26,500,000 were 
12.5% greater than in the previous year. Gross revenues 
from gas were $9,012,000 for the year, 10.0% higher than 
in 1948. Gross revenues from steam, hot water, and water 
were $1,363,000, up 9.9% over 1948. 

Considered from a wide variety of viewpoints, we are 
located in one of the most progressive sections of America. 
A steady expansion of industry, requiring workmen with a 
high degree of skill, has continued after the war. The de- 
centralization of industry in other parts of the nation has 
brought to some of the small towns in our area a number of 
new industries, resulting in increased residential building 
and commercial activity. Population growth is twice the 
national rate. Effective buying power is approximately 16% 
higher than the national average . . . These are all factors 
indicating there will be-a steadily increasing demand for 
all our utility services over the years ahead. 








Now that the supply of natural gas is im- 
proved and the demand continues ta grow, 
the company is expanding its distribution 
system. A total of $1,312,200 was spent in 
1949 for the construction of gas facilities, 
compared with $777,400 for 1948. 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main Street, Dayton, Ohio 
IN A 6,041-MILE AREA IN 24 OHIO COUNTIES 
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* 
100% 
CONSECUTIVE 


DIVIDEND 
* 


On April 1, 1950, we 
mailed to the holders of the 
Company’s $5 Preferred Stock 
the 100th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend paid by the pres- 
ent Carolina Power & Light 
Company on its preferred 
stock—it was the 170th con- 
secutive quarterly dividend 
mailed to preferred stockhold- 
ers since the predecessor 
Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany issued its first preferred 
stock in 1908. 


Although a full dividend 
was earned, only a half divi- 
dend was paid during seven 
quarters of 1933 and 1934 be- 
cause of the uncertainty of 
conditions. The amount with- 
held was “caught-up” in 1936. 


It is a matter of pride to 
us that 83.5 per cent of the 
holders of the Company’s pre- 
ferred stock are residents of 
the Carolinas. 


Of the total of more than 
31,000 stockholders of the 
Company, 6,500 are preferred 
stockholders, who own an 
average of 25 shares each. 
The 25,000 holders of the 
Company’s common stock 
own an average of 49 shares 
each. The largest stockholder 
of the Company owns less 
than two per cent of the 
shares outstanding. 


* 


CAROLINA 
POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 











Security for 


LABOR 









is security for 


CAPITAL 


Pure Oil's program of employee benefits provides 





peace of mind for workers and shareholders alike 

































The Pure Oil Company has always oper- 
ated on the principle that the future 
security of both “labor” and “‘capital”’ is 
interdependent. 


If all practical steps are taken to secure 
the future of those who carry on its daily 
work, the company will attract and satisfy 
efficient employees. This is plainly to the 
interest of ‘“‘capital.”’ 


On the other hand, because tools wear 
out and more are constantly needed in a 
growing company, it is to the interest of 
“labor” that security be assured those 
whose pooled savings supply the tools. 


In the belief that both “‘capital’’ and 
‘“labor’’ would be benefited, The Pure Oil 
Company twenty-five years ago started 
an evolutionary program of providing ben- 
efits for the protection of all employees. 


Today Pure’s ‘Peace of Mind Plan” 
for employees includes: 


1. Insured retirement pay—93% of 
Pure Oil people have taken advantage of 
this plan, which guarantees a pay check 
every month after retirement through 
group annuity insurance. The contribu- 
tions of the company are much larger than 
those of employees. 


2. Low-cost life insurance — 97% of 
Pure Oil employees have chosen to parti- 
cipate in the company’s group life insur- 
ance plan, started in 1925. The company 


Be sure 


shares the cost of policies, which also 
cover total permanent disability. 


3. Free surgical, medical and hospital 
insurance—Employees pay nothing for 
the protection of this insurance, which 
takes most of the worries out of doctor 
bills. In addition, each employee may 
include his whole family at low monthly 
group rates. 


4. Sickness and accident benefits— 
The company pays the entire cost of this 
plan, which assures continued income, for 
periods based upon length of service, to 
employees prevented from working by 
sickness or accident. 


5. Paid vacations—Pure Oil employees 
are assured a chance for relaxation during 
working years by one of the most liberal 
vacation policies in the industry. 


Due to the economies inherent in group 
coverage, and the substantial contribu- 
tion made by the company, insured bene- 
fits are much greater than individual em- 
ployees could possibly secure by purchas- 
ing them out of their own savings. As the 
years have gone by, their value to the 
employee has grown in importance. 

We believe these plans are contributing 
greatly to the efficiency, loyalty and hap- 
piness of our employees—and conse- 
quently, to the benefit of the shareholders 
of the company. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


Power Facilities 


Meet Nation’s Needs 


Here and there, local shortages may be found, but 


for the country as a whole capacity is increasing 


at a faster rate than estimated peak loads 


he National Security Resources 

Board released a statement on 
May 13 to the effect that reserve 
electric generating capacity and 
transmission facilities should be ex- 
panded to insure ability to meet re- 
quirements of the nation in the event 
of a war emergency. Acknowledg- 
ing that the country’s electric gen- 
erating capacity will total 76 million 
kilowatts by the end of 1952, or 40 
per cent higher than at the close of 
1948,: due to additions now being 
made, the board said this “does not 
assure security from the standpoint 
of power supply. It is of great im- 
portance from the standpoint of na- 
tional security to strengthen and 
speed up the power construction pro- 
grams of public and private power 
systems.” 

The facts of the matter seem to in- 
dicate that this is Fair Deal thinking. 
On May 25, the Electric Power Sur- 
vey Committee of Edison Electric 
Institute, in cooperation with rep- 
resentatives of both public and pri- 
vate electric utilities in all sections 
of the land and the principal manu- 
facturers of heavy electric power 
equipment throughout the United 
States, had these things to say: 
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First, the capability of the power 
systems for the country as a whole 
is increasing at a rate considerably 
higher than estimated peak loads. For 
the six-year 1948-1953 period, the in- 
crease in ability to produce power is 
placed at 52 per cent, while the in- 
crease in the peak demands to be 
made upon that capacity is set at 37 
per cent. 

Second, reserve margin capacities 
have increased from 6.6 per cent in 
1948 to 14.2 per cent in 1949, and are 
expected to be 15.6 per cent in 1950, 
18.9 per cent in 1951 and 19.1 per 
cent in 1952. 

Third, manufacturing capacity is 
available for the building of a con- 
siderable amount of additional electric 
generating equipment, over and above 
that presently on order, for delivery 
in 1951 and subsequent years. 


During the years of World War II, 
privately owned electric systems were 
unable to buy generating equipment 
because of demands from the Navy, 
although TVA and similar public 
power undertakings had little trouble 
filling their needs. More than that, 
electric generating equipment on or- 
der by private power companies was 
immediately seized by the Navy for 
installation in fighting ships, with the 
result that the business-managed elec- 
tric utilities had to live largely off 
their own fat. 

But, in some respects, this had its 








advantages. It was found by experi- 
ence that the name-plate ratings of 
their generators were generally too 
low and the machines could turn out 
about ten per cent more power than 
the figures indicated. Today, the prin- 
cipal electric equipment manufactur- 
ers can build ten million kilowatts 
of generating capacity a year, which 
is more than double the anticipated 
annual load growth for the next sev- 
eral years. 

So the complaint of the National 
Security Resources Board sounds 
like another of those Fair Deal pleas 
to spend more taxpayer dollars. 

Because it seems to be the Admin- 
istration’s policy to subsidize the 
aluminum industry with tax-free pow- 
er, we verge on power shortages in 
the Pacific Northwest and the Tenn- 
essee Valley. The Electric Power 
Survey Committee of the EEI noted 
in its recent report that the only two 
major areas of the country where 
electric generating reserves are likely 
to drop below 15 per cent in 1950 
are the Pacific Northwest, where the 
Bonneville project is located, and the 
Southeast, where TVA dominates the 
electric scene. 

The man whose inventions form 
the foundations for the industry had 
a bit of sound advice on our national 
power policy. Thomas A. Edison 
said this: 

“There is far more danger in public 
monopoly than there is in private 
monopoly, for when the government 
goes into business it can always shift 
its losses to the taxpayers. If it goes 
into the power business, it can pre- 
tend to sell cheap power and then 
cover up its losses. The government 
really never goes into business for 
it never makes ends meet, and that is 
the first requisite of business. It just 
mixes a little business with a lot of 


politics, and no one ever gets a chance 
to find out what is actually going on.” 





Continued Growth 


For Natural Gas 


Despite mounting consumption, industry has been 


adding to its proved gas reserves. Latter are 


equal to nearly 25 years’ requirements at 1949 rate 


Ithough the use of natural gas 

has increased sharply during 
the past five years, increases in 
proved reserves have more than kept 
pace with consumption. Where the 
estimated proved reserves at the 
close of 1945 were almost 148 trillion 
cubic feet, they have grown steadily 
in each of the ensuing years and have 
just been reported by the Committee 
on Natural Gas Reserves of the 
American Gas Association to be more 
than 180 trillion cubic feet at the 
1949 year end. Despite the produc- 
tion for use of approximately 6% 
trillion cubic in 1949, estimated total 
reserves rose 6¥% trillion cubic feet 
during the year. Part of this increase 
came from new discoveries, but the 
major portion arose from extensions 
and revisions of previous estimates 
of reserves. 


Basis of Estimates 


It is often impossible to estimate 
the total reserves of a field when it 
is first discovered and satisfactory es- 
timates can be made only after there 
has been sufficient drilling in the 
field and, in some cases, adequate 
production history. It is on the 
basis of this method of estimating re- 
serves that the natural gas industry 
designates them as “proved.” 

Federal Power Commission figures 
show that, at the end of January 
1950, the Class A and B natural gas 
companies of the country (those with 
annual operating revenues of $250,- 
000 or more, which comprise 98 per 
cent of the industry) had 309,422 
more customers than a year earlier, 
with total consumers reaching ap- 
proximately 514 million. 

Sales for the January 1950 year 
were 4,343 billion cubic feet, an in- 
crease of nearly 12 per cent over the 
preceding period, while total operat- 
ing revenues were close to $989.3 mil- 
lion or more than 12 per cent above 
those of the January 1949 year. Total 
investment in natural gas utility fa- 
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cilities, excluding those concerned 
with production of gas, increased 
$450 million during the year to reach 
approximately $2.5 billion. Most of 
the increases in sales, customers and 
revenues arose from the introduction 
of natural gas into new areas, but a 
part came from the greater availa- 
bility of gas which permitted accept- 
ing new house-heating customers. 
The most important developments 
in the past 18 months in the natural 
gas field concern the introduction of 
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Cities Service photo by Fritz Henle 


gas into new areas and plans under 
way for expansion of service. Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corpora- 
tion, whose Texas-to-New York City 
natural gas pipeline is now under 
construction, received permission 
from the Federal Power Commission 
to increase capacity of the line from 
340 million cubic feet a day to 505 
million, raising the cost of the project 
from $191 million to $240 million. 
The new facilities will mean more 
gas for distributing utilities now un- 
der contract and permit deliveries to 
new utilities in many areas. 
Important among the increases to 
customers under contract are the 
boosting of deliveries to Consolidated 
Edison of New York from 100 mil- 
lion to 128 million cubic feet a day, 
to Long Island Lighting from 20 mil- 
lion to 35 million, to Philadelphia 


Electric from 30 million to 37 mil- 
lion and to Brooklyn Union Gas from 
60 million to 70 million. In addition, 
Transcontinental was authorized to 
sell ten million cubic feet of natural 
gas daily to Philadelphia Gas Works, 
20 million to South Jersey Gas and 
smaller amounts to another New Jer- 
sey utility, to one city in Virginia, 
five cities or utilities serving them in 
Georgia, 14 in Alabama and one in 
Louisiana. 

Construction of the Transconti- 
nental pipe line and others has 
brought closer the introduction of 
natural gas to New England, where 
there is a lively fight over who de- 
livers and distributes the gas. North- 
eastern Gas Transmission, a subsidi- 
ary of Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Corporation, is now seeking FPC 
permission to build a pipe line to con- 
nect with both its parent holding 
company and with Transcontinental. 
With the increased deliverability of 
the latter, it is in position to deliver 
82,745,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
daily to Northeastern. The latter 
already has 25-year contracts for the 
sale of gas, when available, to ten 
large Massachusetts cities, three in 
New Hampshire, two in Rhode 
Island and five in Connecticut. It 
also has “letters of intention” to buy 
what gas it has available from utili- 
ties serving 25 additional New En- 
gland areas. 


Proposed Pipelines 


At the same time, Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Co, has an application 
before the FPC for authority to build 
a $33 million pipe line from New 
England to the eastern Pennsylvania 
terminus of the Big Inch and Little 
Inch pipelines, owned by Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corporation. And 
the latter also has asked FPC per- 
mission to expand its pipe line sys- 
tem by 476 million cubic feet delivera- 
bility a day through the construction 
of a 30-inch third pipe line from 
Texas to the Atlantic Seaboard. Part 
of the increased gas supply to be 
made available would go to Algon- 
quin. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
natural gas developments under FPC 
consideration are the two-year old 
plans for bringing natural gas from 
the Canadian Province of Alberta to 
Oregon and Washington. Because of 
the plenitude and cheapness of hy- 
dro-electric power in the Pacific 
Northwest, manufactured gas with its 
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low B.t.u. content has never been in 
great demand there. But with the 
introduction of natural gas with dou- 
ble the heating power, a substantial 
market is anticipated. 

The initial application to the FPC 
for the construction of a pipe line 
from Alberta to the Pacific North- 


England Lags U.S. In Elec 


west was made in February 1948, but 
the proposal has been complicated be- 
cause three different pipeline com- 
panies are competing for the right to 
build the line. Upon completion of 
the pipeline, it is contemplated nat- 
ural gas would be made available to 
the present 87,145 gas consumers in 


But consumption has been growing rapidly 


in recent years, despite poorer standards 


of service. Industry nationalized in 1948 


he electric utility industry of 

Great Britain was nationalized 
on April 1, 1948, but the time elapsed 
since that event is too short to show 
any definite change from long term 
trends. One thing is evident, how- 
ever. Electrification of Great Britain 
is growing substantially after the pat- 
tern established in this country, but in 
amore orderly manner. Where there 
was a per capita decline in electric 
use here in the depression days of the 
1930s, consumption in Great Britain 
continued its uninterrupted rise. This 
was due in large part to the fact that 
British industry had not made such 
wide use of electric power as had 
American factories. 


10-Year Lag 


Great Britain is now about 10 years 
behind the United States in the use of 
electricity. Where the per capita con- 
sumption of electric energy in the 
United States was 610 kilowatt hours 
in 1928, it was only 185 in England. 
Where the electric consumption of 
this country in 1938 averaged 725 
k.w.h. per capita, it was only 415 in 
Great Britain. And where the per 
capita use of electricity was 1,650 
k.w.h. in the U. S. in 1948, it was 
only a little over half as much, or 
850 in England. 

Percentagewise, the per capita use 
of electric power rose a little over 124 
per cent in Great Britain’ between 
1928 and 1938, and nearly 360 per 
cent between 1938 and 1948. Cor- 
responding increases for the United 
States were 19 per cent and 170 per 
cent. Obviously, these figures don’t 
mean much more than that the Brit- 
ish are still only half as electricity 
conscious as we are. 
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The first annual report of the Brit- 
ish Electricity Authority, for the first 
time, presents data on residential and 
farm use of power. Prior to 1948, 
when electric supply systems were 
owned by private companies, munici- 
palities and districts, use of electricity 
by these important consumers was 
lumped with commercial customers 
and reported under the general head- 
ing of “lighting, heating and cook- 
ing.” 

As a result of this breakdown, 
it becomes evident that use of elec- 
tricity in British homes has doubled 
each five years. In the following tab- 
ulation, use of electricity by important 
consuming classes during 1948 in 
Great Britain and the United States 
is presented in millions of kilowatt 
hours: 








Consumers Great Britain United States 
Residential ...... 13,080 50,978 
RE So adas se akees 297 6,327 
Commercial ...... 4,369 43,193 
Industrial ....... 18,972 124,088 
All Others....... 1,636 46,155 
Total Use...... 38,354 270,741 


In explaining these classifications, 
the British Electricity Authority re- 
ports they represent electric sales in 
the area now covered by the Central 
Authority and the 14 Area Boards, 
or in England, Wales and southern 
Scotland. The Area Boards distribute 
electricity to all consumers except 
railways, which are supplied by the 
Central Authority. With minor ex- 
ceptions, the British classifications of 
consumers are about the same as 
those used in this country. 

This permits some interesting com- 
parisons, Non-farm householders in 
the United States used a third more 





15 Washington cities, including Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, and to nearly 115,000 
gas users in Portland and other Ore- 
gon towns. Promoters of the pipe 
line estimate that natural gas sales 
will total some 44,175 million cubic 
feet in the fifth year of the pipe line’s 
operation. 


tricity Use 


electricity in their homes in 1948 
than did all British consumers, re- 
gardless of type. And American in- 
dustries used nearly 2% times as 
much power as all classes of British 
consumers, combined. Yet, total use 
of electricity in Great Britain in 1948 
was four times greater than it was in 
1928, as compared with only three 
times greater in this country. 

When it comes to reporting oper- 
ating revenues, however, the British 
Electricity Authority still clings to the 
old classifications and practices the 
same variety of financial deception we 
find in most governmental operations. 
With a total of nearly 12.2 million 
electric consumers in the 1948-1949 
fiscal year as compared with about 
11.7 million in the preceding 12 
months, the Authority listed total 
electric sales of slightly more than 
39 billion k.w.h., which is a little 
above the total shown in the accom- 
panying table. This compares with 
sales of about 35 billion k.w.h. re- 
ported a year earlier. 


Comparison Difficult 


For this power, the Authority col- 
lected a little over £191 million in 
the 1948-1949 period as compared 
with nearly £166 million a year be- 
fore. But no mention is made of the 
devaluation of the pound, so it can’t 
be determined what these sums mean. 
Breaking down the 1948-1949 sales 
to consumers, it develops that the 
average price to all classes of British 
consumers was 1.176 pence per k.w.h. 
But again, because of the depreciation 
of the external value of the British 
pound, it is impossible to translate 
this figure into American money. 

In a sense, it would seem that the 
British are getting a bargain in their 
electricity. But a capable American 
electrical engineer, just back from six 
months in London, states that no 
American would put up with the 
quality of electric service over there. 
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Peak Revenues for 
The Utility Industry 


Taxes and all operating expenses except fuel also rose, 
but earnings available for common shareholders in- 
creased 16 per cent. Capacity keeping pace with demand 


he private power companies of 

the country as a group reported 
gross revenues of $4.1 billions last 
year, which was $240 million or six 
per cent above the 1948 level. More- 
over, with a steadily expanding de- 
mand for electricity, those companies 
which have so far released income ac- 
counts for the twelve months ended 
March 1950 report that gross reve- 
nues are still rising. 

In the face of higher operating 
costs and taxes in 1949, the com- 
posite gross income of all electric 
light and power companies reached 
nearly $1.04 billion, $125 million 
higher than the year before. Fur- 
thermore, although they increased 
their long term debts by $797 mil- 
lion to reach an all time peak of 
$8.5 billion and sold $216.5 million of 
preferred stocks last year, the bal- 
ance of earnings available for com- 
mon stock dividends rose to $663 mil- 
lion, which was $93 million or 16 per 
cent above 1948. 


Fuel Shift Reflected 


All taxes for the year were on the 
upgrade, consuming 19.4 per cent of 
gross revenues as against 18.3 per 
cent a year earlier. Likewise, utility 
labor and all operating materials ex- 
cept fuel were higher by $87 mil- 
lion, or seven per cent. On the other 
hand, reflecting the trend away from 
coal to oil and natural gas, together 
with the sharp decline in fuel oil 
prices last year, 1949 fuel bills of pri- 
vate power companies were $69 mil- 
lion or nine per cent lower than in the 
preceding year. 

Because of the steadily increasing 
demand for power, the private power 
companies increased their investment 
in total plant (which includes plant 
for any collateral services rendered 
like water, gas, steam heat and trans- 
portation) during 1949 by nearly 
$1.9 billion or 10.6 per cent and this 
necessitated the sale of $1.5 billion of 
added bonds, preferred stocks and 
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common stocks. As a result of this 
financing, the proportions of debt and 
preferred stock to combined capital 
and surplus fell slightly, while the 
aggregate of common stock and sur- 
plus increased a bit, reflecting a heal- 
thy condition. 

Although the Federal Administra- 
tion has been antagonistic to private 
power companies since 1933, and not 
only urged communities to establish 
their own electric service systems but 
gave them half the cost of those sys- 
tems through WPA grants, the pub- 
lic has turned thumbs down on mu- 
nicipal ownership in the past decade. 
Today, there are fewer communities 
owning their electric plants than at 
any time in the past 17 years. This 
has been due in part to the increas- 
ing costs of operating small, isolated 
electric systems and the decision of 
many areas to sell their inefficient sys- 
tems to large privately owned electric 
utilities. 

There are other reasons for the 
turn to private ownership. For one 
thing, institutional investors, like life 
insurance companies, hard put to find 
suitable investments for their funds, 
have shown increasing confidence in 
the bonds and preferred stocks of pri- 
vate power companies. For another, 
the fiscal policy of the U. S. Treasury 


of holding interest rates down in or- 
der to service the public debt as 
cheaply as possible has reduced the 
cost of capital to electric utilities. 

Where bond money cost private 
power companies an average of 5.] 
per cent in 1920 and 3.5 per cent in 
1939, it was down to 2.9 per cent 
last year. And where preferred stock 
money cost 6.7 per cent in 1929 and 
6.0 per cent in 1939, the rate had 
dropped to 4.4 per cent by 1949. In 
addition, because many individual 
investors refused to accept these low 
returns, they started buying the com- 
mon stocks of private power com- 
panies, either directly or through in- 
vestment trusts. 

At the close of 1949, the electric 
utilities of the country had 62,666,571 
kilowatts of generating capacity, with 
50,120,199 k.w. in privately owned 
utility plants and 12,546,372 k.w. in 
public plants. However, the private 
power companies will increase their 
generating capacity by 5,697,480 k.w. 
in 1950, 6,134,250 k.w. in 1951, 
3,707,300 k.w. in 1952 and 925,500 
k.w. in 1953. Moreover, the public 
plants have scheduled 2,258,230 k.w 
for installation in the next two years 
alone. 

The problem of disposing of the 
power this increased capacity is cap- 
able of generating is causing electric 
utility executives some worry. There 
are 8,760 hours in a 365-day year, 
which the peak number of kilowatt- 
hours one k.w. can produce, but the 
maximum is never reached. Last 
year, when electric utilities sold the 
greatest amount of power on record, 
the average output of power per k.w. 
of capacity was 5,000 k.w.h. 


Available Capacity 


If private and public electric sys- 
tems are to equal the average output 
of 1949, it means over 70 billion 
added k.w.h. or 28 per cent more than 
was consumed in 1949, will have to be 
sold after 1951. And even if the 
public plants add no further capacity 
after that year, the combined indus- 
try will have to sell 150 billion more 
k.w.h. beginning with 1954 than was 
sold last year. And if the added 
power isn’t sold, it will mean a huge 
investment in generating equipment 
will be idle and will not be earning 
its keep. 

Ever since the electric utility in- 
dustry was created 68 years ago, resi- 
dential customers have been increas- 
ing their use of current each year and, 
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since 1935, farm customers have been 
adding to their consumption an- 
nually. But these combined house- 
holders accounted for only around a 
quarter of the electricity used in the 
country last year. Likewise, com- 
mercial customers, who accounted for 
a fifth of last year’s electric use, have 


steadily increased their consumption. 

On the other hand, the record of 
large industrial customers has been 
one of ups and downs, depending on 
the general state of business. Ac- 
counting for over half the power con- 
sumed in 1945, their 1946 consump- 
tion was down ten per cent and they 


used 49 per cent of all the power 
consumed last year. 

So the ability of the private power 
industry to utilize the generating ca- 
pacity it is adding at a huge invest- 
ment depends, to a large extent, on a 
continued improvement in business 
and a steady rise in national income. 


Highlights of Leading Utility Stock Issues 


Latest statistics on a group of company stocks having active markets 
on the New York Stock Exchange, the New York Curb Exchange, or 





¢ over-the-counter. All are common stocks except as otherwise indicated 

l 

h Earned~ _Divi- Indi- Earned Divi- Indi- 

d Per Share dends Recent cated Per Share dends Recent cated 

Company: 1949 1949 Price Yield Company: 1949 1949 Price Yield 

1B Alabama Pwr. 4.20% pfd a$28.10 $4.20 102 4.1% Montana-Dakota Utilities $1.25 $0.80 13 6.2% 

e@ Amer. & Foreign Pwr... bD2.53 None 3 He Montana Power ........ 2.49 1.40 23 6.1 

ir @ American Gas & Elec.... 4.31 2.25 5s2. 5.8 Mountain States Pwr.... 3.74 2.50 33. 7.6 

American Pwr. & Lt..... odieeiia e 22 oe New England Elec. Syst. 1.30 0.80 13 6.2 

’. @ American Water Works. 0.81 0.60 11 5.4 N. Eng. G. & El. Assn.. 1.18 0.85 14 6.4 

|, @ Atlantic City Elec....... 1.55 1.20 21 5.7 N. Y. State Elec. & Gas. 2.28 1.70 27 6.3 

\) @ Birmingham Elec. ...... 0.48  #$None 15 ea Niagara Mohawk Pwr... 1.94 None 23 6.1 

. f Boston Edison ......... 2.91 2.80 50 5.6 North American Co..... 1.76 c1.00 21 4.8 

iC ® Brooklyn Union Gas.... 4.32 1.30 44 4.6 No. Indiana Pub. Serv... 2.23 1.20 21 6.7 

w @ California Elec. Pwr..... 0.92 0.60 9 6.7 No. States Pwr. (Minn.) 1.03 0.70 12 5.8 

Fs California Oregon Pwr.. 2.12 1.60 25 6.4 Northwest. Pub. Serv... 1.20 0.80 10 8.0 

Carolina Pwr. & Lt..... 3.37 2.00 32 6.2 Ohio Edison .......... 2.95 2.00 35 5.7 
Cent. Arizona Lt.& Pwr. 1.28 0.72% 13 6.2 Oklahoma Gas & Elec... 357 240 42 620 

1¢ § Central Illinois Lt....... 3.01 2.20 37 6.0 Pacific Gas & Elec...... 2.10 2.00 34.5.9 

_§ Central & South West... 1.40 0.82% 15 60 Pacific Lighting ........ 2.86 3.00 54. 5.6 

PB Cincinnati Gas & Elec... 3.33 140 33 5.4 Pacific Pub. Serv....... 208 100 15 67 

1c @ Citizens Utilities ....... 1.96 £0.60 14 5.0 Penn. Pwr. & Lt........ 2.13 1.20 27. 4.4 

re @ Cleveland Elec. Illum.... 3.06 2.20 46 5.6 Penn. Water & Pwr..... 2.13 2.50 34. «5.9 

1, Columbus & S. Ohio EL. 2.33 1.40 21 6.7 Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke. _— 10.23 6.00 133 4.5 

’® Commonwealth Edison . 2.13 152% 32 5.7 Philadelphia Co. ....... 1.22 0.70 22 3.2 

t- § Community Pub. Service 1.32 0.67 16 = 5.6 Philadelphia Elec. ...... 1.81 1.20 27. 4.4 

he | Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.. 3.73 3.25 62 5.2 Portland Gen. Elec...... 2.24 1.80 27. «6.7 

ot Consolidated Edison .... 2.22 1.60 33 4.9 Potomac Elec. Pwr...... 1.15 0.90 15 6.0 

“8 Cons. Gas (Baltimore). . i a’ a ae Public Service (Colo.)... 236 115 28 41 

he # Consumers Power ...... 2.45 2.00 35 a Public Service (Ind.).... 2.48 1.20 29 6.2 
d, @ Dayton Pwr. & Lt....... 2.78 1.80 33 6.0 Public Service (N. H.).. 2.04 1.80 28 6.4 
_ § Delaware Pwr. & Lt..... 1.95 1.20 23 5.2 Public Service El. & Gas. 2.25 1.60 25 6.4 
W- & Detroit Edison ......... 1.73 1.20 24 5.1 St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr.... 1.90 1.27 26 5.8 
Duke Power ........... 8.36 4.00 98 4.1 San Diego Gas & Elec... 1.13 0.80 14 5.7 
Electric Bond & Share.. 0.50 g 20... Scranton Electric ...... 1.13 1.00 15 6.7 
El Paso Electric........ 3.35 1.80 37 5.4 Scranton-Spring Brook 
Empire District Elec... 1.97 = 1.21 0620, 6.2 Water Service ........ 087 070 4114 50 
s-§ Equitable Gas ........ 1.83 h 245.4 Sierra Pacific Pwr....... 205 160 24 67 
ut § Florida Power Corp..... 157 11S 19 6.3 So. Carolina El. & Gas 1.36 _—02.45 9 5.0 
Florida Pwr. & Lt...... 2.17 i 22 5.5 Southern Calif. Edison.. 319 175 36 5.6 
on § General Pub. Utilities... 200 0.85 17 3.9 Southern Co. .......... 128 070 12 67 
an § Georgia Power $6 pid... 223.66 600 114 5.3 South. Colorado Pwr.... 0.92 0.70 10 7.0 
be Gulf States Utilities..... 1.91 1.20 22 5-5 South. Indiana G. & EL. 215 1.50 23 6.5 
sao opetee Lt. © Pee nM co SMO BM Southwestern Pub. Serv. 0.96 205 33 67 
ne § Idaho Power ........... 2.72 1.80 37 4.8 Tampa Electric ........ 3.01 2.00 34 5.9 
ity ff Ilincis Power ......... —) ee eS Texas Utilities ......... 218 115 27 47 
s-) Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt. = 2.89 1.57% 9325.0 Tucson G.,ELLt.&Pwr. 234 125 24 58 
Interstate Power (Del.) 0.94 0.60 9 6.7 Uni Electri M 
re B Iowa Southern Util..... 2.37 1.10 19 6.3 nion ectric (Mo.) - ae" 
Jersey Central Pwr.& Lt. 20.82 4.00 9 42 $4.50 pfd. ............ a24.71 450 11 
yas y United Gas ............ 1.43 1.00 18 5.6 
Kansas Gas & Elec...... . 3.19 1.95 336.0 os 
led : United Gas Improvement 2.02 1.30 28 35.0 
Kansas Pwr. & Lt....... 1.48 j 17 5.9 _ , 
ef Kings County Lighting. 0.64 0.20 9 44 Utah Pwr. & Light..... re al Allele 
ont | Laclede Gas ........... 0.84 0.20 — Va. Elec. & Power...... b 
$ Long Island Lt. (w. i). 1.14 None 14 Sai Washington Gas Lt..... 1.68 1.50 26 5.8 
Ng B Louisville G. &.El. (Ky.) 3.35 1.75 36 5.0 Western Lt. & Tel...... 2.33 2.50 27 7.4 
Maine Public Service... : 1.54 0.50 13 7.7 West Penn Electric..... 3.32 1.52% 26 6.9 
:+. ff Middle South Utilities... k1.23 0.27% 18 6.1 Wisconsin Elec. Pwr.... 1.89 1.25 20 6.2 
im Minnesota Pwr. & Lt... 3.91 2.20 32 6.9 Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt... 1.67 1.12 17 6.6 
S1- 

. — i y mber 30. c—Also paid subsidiary stock. e—lInitial dividend of 16 cents payable 
oy July ri ee fo pene gg bg = bose oye Pridite’ South Seintes jinenanie held, by Philadelphia Co. i—Formerly held by Amer. Power & 
nd, Light. j—Formerly held by North American Co. k—8 months to December 31. Note: w. i.—when issued. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Abbott Laboratories A 

Market is capitalizing 1949 earn- 
ings 1814 times, reflecting company's 
growth characteristics; price 49. 
(Pays 40c qu. plus 20c extra thus far 
in 1950.) A total of 74 new products 
was brought out in 1949 (including 
16 penicillin specialties) ; this is the 
largest number introduced by Abbott 
in any one year and compares with a 
1940-1949 average of 52 a year. Over 
70 per cent of the present dollar vol- 
ume is derived from products less 
than ten years old. The company’s 
postwar expansion program began 
tapering off in 1949, although a five- 
story addition to a large manufactur- 
ing plant is now under way. With 
completion of a Philadelphia branch 
office and warehouse, the company 
will have 19 domestic branches com- 
pared with 11 in 1940. During the 
past eight years the sales force has 
been expanded by 40 per cent. (Also 
FW, Jan. 4.) 


Allied Mills B 
Shares do not appear over-priced 
in relation to present and prospective 
earning power; now 30. (Pays $2 
an.) An extra 50-cent dividend, in 
addition to the regular 50-cent quar- 
terly, was declared payable June 16 
to holders of record June 6. Net in- 
come for the 12 months ended March 
31 was virtually unchanged from a 
year earlier, approximating $2.98 per 
share. A modernization and expan- 
sion program is to be completed this 
year. A leader in the manufacture 
of poultry and livestock feeds and 
products processed from soy beans 
and alfalfa, it also operates about 80 
retail stores. (Also FW, Oct. 15.) 


Bristol-Myers B+- 

Earnings improvement will prob- 
ably be gradual and principal appeal 
of the shares (now 26) is of a longer 
term nature. (Now pays 40c qu.) 
8 


‘ 


Company’s ethical drug division 
(Bristol Laboratories, Inc.) operated 
in the black last year but profits 
showed a substantial decline due to 
lower penicillin prices. Promotion 
expenses in connection with new 
products, a substantial drop in brush 
sales and costs incurred in moving 
the Rubberset (brush) division to 
a newly acquired building also con- 
tributed to the 37 per cent slump in 
over-all net. The bright spot in last 
year’s operations was a small increase 
in volume of the proprietary division, 
and in the first quarter of 1950 earn- 
ings gained slightly (62 cents a share 
vs. 56 cents a year earlier). Com- 
pany no longer records any income 
from foreign branches other than Ca- 
nadian until actually received in this 
country. (Also FW, Jan. 25.) 


Central & South West C+ 
Based on the strong growth poten- 
tial of the area served and an indi- 
cated yield of around 6%, shares ap- 
pear worth holding; price, 15. (Pays 
90c yr.) Management expects this 
year’s earnings to approximate $1.50 
a share compared with 1949 net equal 
to $1.40. Although fuel costs may 
rise gradually—due to higher field 
prices for natural gas—some of the 
existing natural gas contracts have as 
much as ten years to run. About one- 
third of the nation’s natural gas re- 
serves, as reported at the end of 1949, 
are located in company territory. No 
new financing is in prospect until late 
this year and this will consist of sub- 
sidiary debt; equity financing will 
probably be deferred until 1952. 


Chesapeake & Ohio C+ 

Resumption.of dividend (at lower 
vate) is not sufficient reason to add 
to present holdings; now 28. (De- 
clared 50c payable June 20 to holders 
of record June 1; last div. 75c Oct. 
1.) Despite present reasonably satis- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


factory conditions in the coal indus- 
try and the prospects of fair near- 
term earnings, this former quality 
stock has lost much of its investment 
appeal. March and April earnings 
were sufficient to offset losses sus- 
tained in January and February be- 
cause of the coal strike and a four- 
month profit of 58 cents a share has 
been reported. Heavy Lake coal 
shipments are expected to maintain 
May earnings at the April level. 
(Also FW, Dec. 7.) 


Food Fair Stores C+ 

At current advanced prices around 
18 stock is discounting improved out- 
look and recent dividend hike but con- 
tinues to possess longer term growth 
possibilities. (Pays 20c qu.) The 
quarterly dividend rate has been in- 
creased from 15 cents to 20 cents per 
share, the latter payable June 15 to 
stock of record May 31. Net income 
in the fiscal year ended April 29 is 
stated to have been in excess of $2 per 
share (a new record) vs. $1.42 per 
share in the calendar year ended De- 
cember 31, 1948. (The change from 
a calendar to a fiscal year basis was 
made last year.) Company presently 
is engaged in the largest store ex- 
pansion program in its history, with 
new supermarkets resulting in fur- 
ther sales gains. (Also FW, Nov. 9.) 


Gen. American Transport. B+ 
Constructive attitude toward shares 

is warranted in view of recent devel- 
opments; current price 50. (Pays $3 
an.) General American-Evans Com- 
pany (90 per cent owned by G. A. T. 
and 10 per cent by Evans Products) 
will lease to Pennsylvania Railroad 
the first 100 new type DF (damage 
free) box cars designed to eliminate 
freight damage in transit. Negotia- 
tions have also been concluded for the 
leasing of other cars to Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio; Chicago, Burlington & 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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ern Pacific; Boston & Maine and 
Chicago & Northwestern. Sizable in- 
creases in the loading capacity and 
earning power per car are expected 
to reduce operating costs about 20 
per cent, despite the 80 per cent in- 
crease in cost of the new car over 
the old. In addition, General Amer- 
ican Transportation will build 1,000 
general service box cars for Pennsyl- 
vania to lease from Equitable Life 
Assurance. (Also FW, Sept. 12) 


Grand Union B 


At 33, stock sells at approximately 
ten times earnings and appears rea- 
sonably valued on the basis of its 
growth potential. (Pays 25c qu. plus 
stock.) _Company’s expansion pro- 
gram is being accelerated this year 
and in 1951 the rate will be still 
higher. Last year 17 new supermar- 
kets were opened and during 1950 
new supermarkets will be added to 
the chain, several older stores will 
be remodeled and company will fol- 
low its policy of increasing its pre- 
packaged, self-service meat depart- 
ments and Food-O-Mats. Sales for 
the first eleven weeks of the present 
fiscal year increased some 14 per 
cent, probably the largest percentage 
gain for the same period of any re- 
porting food chain in the United 
States. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering C-+- 


Company has an above-average- 


record in a volatile industry; recent 
price, 26. (Pd. $1 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.) Unfilled orders to- 
taled $208 million at the end ofMarch, 
equivalent to about two years’ work. 
Last year’s earnings of $3.19 a share 
were about 5.3 per cent of sales, while 
48 net ($2.39 a share) amounted to 
5.8 per cent of gross. Non-aero- 
nautical products—including canoes 
and aluminum alloy truck bodies— 
accounted for only about four per 
cent of 1949 volume. Grumman’s 
strong balance sheet position at the 
close of 1949 is indicated by a cur- 
rent ratio of 2.2-to-1; current assets 
included $10 million of Government 
bonds, while no senior claims pre- 
ceded 1,000,000 common shares. 


Houston Lighting & Power B+ 

This top-grade utility issue seems 
reasonably priced, at 52. (Pays 55c 
qu.) The recent sale of $30 million 
of 234s due 1985 was designed to 
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raise funds for the company’s con- 
struction program as well as to re- 
deem $15 million of three per cent 
bonds which were sold in 1948. Plant 
additions cost the company $27 mil- 
lion last year and 1950 spending may 
be somewhat in excess of $20 mil- 
lion ; if additional funds are required, 
new preferred or common stock may 
be sold. Company has used natural 
gas as boiler fuel since 1926 and new 
contracts were negotiated last Octo- 
ber providing for supplies of up to 
275 million cubic feet of gas per day 
for the next 20 years. For the 12 
months ended March 31, net totaled 
$4.22 per share vs. $3.61 in the like 
year-earlier period. 


Int'l Business Machines A+ 

High price-earnings ratio reflects 
good earnings record; this quality 
issue, with long-term growth pros- 
pects, does not appear to be over- 
priced at 233. (Pd. $2 plus 5% in 
stock so far this year.) Seven new 
products accounted for the 1949 sales 
improvement of about 11 per cent 
over 1948. Several additional new 
products and improvements on exist- 
ing machines were recently intro- 
duced. Increasing research outlay in- 
dicates the aggressiveness of this 
leader in its field. Profits for the 
March quarter were the highest for 
any like period in company’s history 
and it is expected that a new earn- 
ings record will be set for 1950 if 
sales continue to run at the present 
rate. Company has a large backlog 
of orders and new ones continue to 
be booked on a record scale. (Also 
FW, Mar. 22.) 


Kaiser-Frazer Cc 


Shares are a radical speculation, at 
6. (No divs. ever paid.) Company 
has set a production goal of 160,000 
to 180,000 cars this year compared 
with about 80,000 actually produced 
in 1949. However, one obstacle to 
current production is the limited sup- 
ply of steel now available. Produc- 
tion of the Henry J, K-F’s entry in 
the low-priced field, is expected to 
begin next month; the car will be 
powered by four- or six-cylinder 
Willys-Overland engines. <Kaiser- 
Frazer lost $30 million in 1949 even 
after a $9 million tax credit and man- 
agement expects deficit operations to 
continue until volume output is at- 
tained ; a sizable loss is indicated for 
the first half of this year. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line B-- 

Priced at 44, shares constitute one 
of the more attractive natural gas 
equities. (Pays 50c qu.) Financing 
arrangements have been worked out 
for the construction of a $80 mil- 
lion natural gas pipeline by the 
Trunkline Gas Supply subsidiary. 
Previously $20.4 million of preferred 
and common had been sold by Trunk- 
line, which now will sell $61 million 
of first mortgage bonds to a group 
of insurance companies. Company al- 
ready has commenced work on the 
1,219-mile pipeline which will extend 
from Louisiana and Texas to Tuscola, 
Ill., where it will join with the parent 
pipeline. Completion is scheduled 
for late 1951 and project will have 
an initial sales capacity of about 250 
million cubic feet daily. (Also FW, 
Nov. 16.) 


Plymouth Oil Ch 


Although not one of the larger 
units in the field, company 1s well in- 
tegrated and possesses fair growth po- 
tential; recent price, 47. (Pays 50c 
qu. plus year-end stock div.) De- 
spite sharp reduction in Texas allow- 
ables, production is reported to be 
better than 20 per cent ahead of a 
year ago while profits in the second 
quarter of 1950 should “be substan- 
tially increased over the $1.16 a share 
reported for the first quarter.” Man- 
agement foresees no cut in crude oil 
prices over the near future and re- 
gards the outlook as considerably im- 
proved, particularly in contrast with 


the uncertainty existing throughout 
1949, 


F. W. Woolworth A 


Stock has appeal for income ; recent 
price, 48. (Pd. or decl. $1.50 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.50.) Ata 
cost of $33 million, company opened 
17 new stores last year, relocated 33 
and enlarged and improved 51 other 
units. During the current year, at a 
cost of some $23 million, plans call 
for constructing, modernizing or 
opening of 90 units, with 23 addi- 
tional projects to be started before 
the close of 1950 and scheduled for 
completion in 1951. Company is con- 
structing new warehouses in various 
areas, with four of this type presently 
in operation in Chicago, New York, 
San Francisco and Toronto, Can- 
ada. Sales for the first four months of 
1950 ran ahead of year-earlier vol- 
ume. (Also FW, Mar. 1.) 
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Machine Tools 


Enjoying Boom 


New orders from both foreign and domestic markets are 
increasing, raising backlogs to the highest levels in 
over two years. Earnings should gain correspondingly 


he entire postwar period has been 

marked, until recently, by stead- 
ily diminishing orders, sales and 
earnings for the average machine tool 
enterprise. Stimulated by the war to 
production peaks far above any ever 
remotely approached before, the in- 
dustry has been on the downgrade for 
seven years. Even as early as 1940, 
shipments amounting to some $440 
million were about double the previ- 
ous all-time record, and they rose to 
$1.3-billion in 1942. Thereafter a de- 
cline set-in which carried shipments 
down to $400 million in 1945, $300 
million in 1947 and slightly under 
$250 million last year. 


Recent Gains 


Orders have fallen even faster than 
shipments, sharply reducing backlogs 
of unfilled orders. From temporary 
peaks of $310 million in March 1945 
and $200 million in June 1946 (both 
far below the levels witnessed early 
in the war), work on hand dropped 
to less than $70 million at the end of 
last October. Since then, orders have 
been coming in a good deal faster 
than they could be filled, and backlogs 
at the end of April had risen to about 
$115 million, the best level since Feb- 
ruary 1948. 

Both foreign and domestic custom- 
ers have shared in the responsibility 
for this encouraging reversal of trend. 
New foreign business in January, and 
both domestic and total orders in 
March, were each the highest since 
mid-1946. Except during March, 
shipments have not yet reflected the 
upturn in business booked, which 
accounts for the mediocre earnings 
results during the first quarter by 
companies listed in the table. 

April was not quite as good as 
March. Foreign business dropped by 
one-third, and there was also a small 
decline in domestic orders, though not 
as much as might have been antici- 
pated on the basis of seasonal consid- 
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erations alone. In this mercurial in- 
dustry, however, results for a single 
month mean very little, since one 
large order is capable of exercising a 
considerable effect on statistics for the 
entire industry. The significant point 
is the fact that even in February, the 
low point of the year to date, domes- 
tic bookings were ahead of the 1949 
average for all new business, foreign 
and domestic. 

The high level of orders received 
from abroad is somewhat surprising 
in view of the anticipated effects of 
the widespread devaluations of for- 
eign currencies last year. Even before 
they took place, machine tool produc- 
ers in this country were feeling the 
effects of dollar shortages among 
other nations, and this situation has 
become worse now that prices of 
U. S. equipment, in terms of foreign 
currencies, have been increased by de- 
valuations. In addition, a number of 
other nations—notably Great Britain 
and Germany—are making strenuous 
efforts to build up their own positions 
as machine tool exporters, and their 
competition is severe on both a price 
and a quality basis. The fact that 
our own producers have been able to 
obtain increased participation in for- 
eign markets under these circum- 
stances represents quite an achieve- 
ment on their part. 

Over coming months, shipments 
will rise to match the gain in orders 
booked, and sales and earnings of in- 


dividual machine tool manufacturers 
will benefit correspondingly. Some 
idea of the near-starvation diet to 
which they have been reduced in re- 
cent years can be gained from the 
fact that even now the industry as a 
whole is operating at only about 40 
per cent of capacity. However, the 
distribution of business now on the 
books is highly uneven, and this con- 
dition, which is normal in peacetime, 
is likely to continue. Thus, it is 
necessary for those contemplating 
commitments in equities representing 
this field to exercise considerable 
selectivity. The wide variations from 
one company to another are illustrat- 
ed by the relative experiences of Bul- 
lard and Monarch in the first quarter; 
the former company increased its 
backlog of unfilled orders by 10 per 
cent, while the latter enjoyed a gain 
of over 90 per cent. 

The automobile industry, always 
an important customer for machine 
tool makers, has been responsible for 
much of the improvement shown in 
recent months. Increasing adoption 
of automatic transmissions has result- 
ed in added demand for tools. Sev- 
eral new engines are expected to go. 
into production by the end of the year 
or shortly thereafter; these programs 
will also require extensive re-tooling. 

But the boom in automobile sales 
is not good news for the machine tool 
industry, for auto manufacturers hesi- 
tate to shut down production for mod- 
el changeovers at a time when they 
can sell as many current models as 
can be produced. When demand for 
cars slackens off, they. will not only 
be willing to forego a few weeks’ pro- 
duction but will be eager to introduce 
new models in order to maintain their 
standing in an increasingly competi- 
tive market. Re-tooling programs for 
new model cars provide much busi- 
ness for machine tool makers. 

Within the past few months, sev- 
eral trade associations representing 


The Leading Machine Tool Issues 


r— Sales —. ———Earned Per Share———, 





(Millions) -—Annual—. -3Months— - Dividends— Recent 

1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 #1950 Price 
Bullard Company ---. $8.9 $9.9 $1.58 $1.89 $0.14 $0.65 $1.75 $0.50 22 
Cincinnati Milling ... 35.0 33.2 2.70 2.65 0.62 0.43 175° Gr. . 3 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ai a24.2 a31.5 ab4.18 ab5.50 b1.47 b1.34 b1.73 b1.43 39 
Monarch Machine... 80 66 . 3.05 265 0.56 0.48 2.00 1.00 29 
National Acme ...... 14.7. 14.3 3.01 2.55 0.59 0.63 2.00 1.00 27 
Niles-Bement-Pond .. 22.3 21.0 155 125 N.R. N.R. 0.60 0.30 11 
Sundstrand Mach. ... 10.3 10.8 145 2.23 0.49 0.62 0.90 040 14 

Van Norman Co...... las Tes 1.49 0.10 0.37 0.05 0.70 0.20 10% 
Warner & Swasey.... 188 9.2 0.71 DO0.77. N.R. N.R. None None 11 


*Paid or declared to May 31. a—Years ended November 30. 


April 1, 1950. N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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the machinery industry have put on 
aggressive campaigns intended to 
educate industrial management in the 
economics of machinery replacement. 
The antiquated depreciation regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department 
constitute an important obstacle to 
the success of their efforts, and there 
seems little chance that these will be 
materially revised in the predictable 
future. However, ever-rising labor 
costs and increasing competition in 
many fields make it imperative for 
management to cut costs wherever 
possible, and this is just what ma- 
chine tools are designed to do. 
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Because of the cyclical nature of 
the business, none of the equity issues 
in this field can boast of true invest- 
ment status. Thus, representation in 
machine tool shares under present 
market conditions should be small. 


Best Prospects 


The first four stocks listed in the 
table appear to offer the best pros- 
pects. Bullard has made a good come- 
back from its 1947 experience, when 
it operated at a loss and suspended 
dividends, and should benefit from 
increased automotive business over 
coming months. Cincinnati Milling 


comparisons, a number of thoroughly sound equities 


n §can be obtained at yields of seven per cent or more 


t seems anomalous that with the 
Dow-Jones industrial average at 

its highest price in the past 20 years, 
some sound equities are selling at 
prices providing unusually generous 
returns. 

At the peak of the 1942-1946 bull 
market, the thirty stocks comprising 
the Dow-Jones industrial average 
yielded only 3.23 per cent. Today the 
index is approximately ten points 
higher than in May 1946, but this 
same group of stocks allows the in- 
Y vestor a return of 5.74 per cent. 


e Basic Difference 


The apparent discrepancy between 
 Bdividend returns in 1946 and today 
is due to the different character of 
profits reported in 1946 as compared 
with 1949. Approximately $5.2 bil- 
lion of corporate profits reported in 
1946 consisted of upward revalua- 
tions of inventories. 

These profits were useless to cor- 
porations for operating purposes, 
at Bsince they had to be paid out imme- 
diately in order to maintain the ex- 
isting unit level of inventories. The 
nominal income shown by many com- 
panies could not be used for expan- 
sion purposes or be paid out as 
dividends unless management reduced 
stocks of materials, which would have 
had the undesirable effect of reduc- 
ing companies’ ability to maintain 
JUNE 7, 1950 

















their volume of business. As a result 
of this situation, dividends were low 
in relation to reported profits. 

Another factor which prevented 
dividend liberality in 1946, 1947 and 
to some extent in 1948, was the need 
for modernization and improvement 
of fixed assets during the country’s 
return to peacetime activities. Repairs 
deferred during the war years made 
substantial programs necessary in 
order to bring manufacturing facili- 
ties back to normal levels of efficiency. 
New techniques evolved during the 
conflict, increased demand for the 
products of certain industries and 
competitive expansion required most 
enterprises to plan extensive pro- 
grams for the purchase of additional 
fixed assets. 

Last year, the ‘situation was ap- 





Machine is the largest factor in the 
group and characteristically displays 
an exceptionally strong financial posi- 
tion. The company does a substantial 
business in repair parts and thus ex- 
hibits greater than average stability. 
Ex-Cell-O set a new earnings record 
last year despite the fact that gross 
revenues were less than half the 1943 
peak level; its Pure-Pak dairy ma- 
chines and other non-machine tool 
lines were chiefly responsible for this 
excellent showing. Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool has an unusual record for 
this industry, having paid dividends 
without interruption since 1913. 


12 Stocks With Liberal Yields 


Although the market is high, measured by historical 


preciably different. American corpo- 
rations had inventory losses of $2.6 
billion, rather than profits of $5.2 
billion as in 1946, and most postwar 
improvement programs had been 
largely completed. Between January 
1, 1946, and December 31, 1949, in- 
dustry spent over $65 billion for 
new plant and equipment. 

The lessened need to retain profits 
for corporate expansion and the re- 
alization of reported profits in cash 
has enabled many corporations to be 
far more generous to their share- 
holders. Last year, dividends of cor- 
porations listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange (aggregating almost 
$5.8 billion) were more than double 
the total paid out in 1946. 

The accompanying table lists 12 
equities which provide yields of seven 
per cent or more. Although not top 
quality issues, their records have 
been excellent and selections from the 
group deserve consideration for in- 
clusion in the portfolio of the average 
investor. 


Twelve Good Quality Equities Providing High Yields 


-—————Earned Per Share————_, --Dividends— 
-—Annual—,  -—Three Months— Paid Indic. Recent *Indic. 
1948 1949 1949 ©1950 1949 1950 Price Yield 

Atchison, Topeka & S.F. sca” 33 " 06 $3.27 $4.56 $8.00 $8.00 113 7.1% 
Commercial Credit . 8.56 16 1.55 2.34 4.00 4.80 66 “a 
Eaton Manufacturing . 6.15 rt 61 LSi | Le 3.00 3.00 33 9.1 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.42 7.38 1.55 1.58 4.00 5.00 67 7$ 
General Motors ....... 9.72 14.65 3.04 4-76 8.00 8.00 90 9.0 
Ingersoll-Rand ........ 8.84 7.40 2.46 1.94 5.75 5.75 69 8.3 
Inland Steel .......... 7.88 5.11 1.89 1.90 3.00 3.00 41 7.3 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ... 5.56 8.20 1.52 2.82 §.373 §.25 72 8.0 
Purity Bakeries ....... 493 3.63 a1.10 a1.24 2.40 2.40 30° 8.0 
Square D Company.... 2.71 2.29 0.61 0.69 1.40 1.40 19 7.4 
Standard Oil of Ky..... 4.94 5.27 LZ) 8.2 2.90 2.90 39 7.4 
Union Tank Car....... 3.77. 3.31 = eas 2.60 2.60 32 8.1 





*—Based on current payments. a—16 weeks ended April 22. 
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@ 
Utilities Considering the drab 
Stage picture that was paint- 
ed for the public util- 
Recovery 


ity industry in the 
mid-thirties when Congress—prodded 
by the late President Roosevelt—en- 
acted the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, the utilities have re- 
covered remarkably well from the 
throes of simplification and integra- 
tion, although it did take the better 
part of a decade before the public re- 
stored them to a place of favor. 

This good feeling and repute was 
not attained, however, until the indus- 
try had undergone a severe and what 
many believe to be an unwarranted 
purge which brought much grief and 
financial loss to numerous holders of 
public utility holding company shares. 
Those troubled days, fortunately, are 
now of the past. 

The complications that were en- 
countered in unscrambling pyramided 
holding companies and creating out of 
them potentially sound operating 
companies made fulfillment of the Act 
a long-range program which still has 
not been terminated. It is a task call- 
ing for unusually careful judgment on 
the part of corporate management 
and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which was shouldered 
with administration of the Act. 

But now that the major part of the 
SEC’s job has been completed—se- 
curity holders of disencumbered hold- 
ing company units having received 
shares in segregated utilities—the in- 
dustry has been able to stage a come- 
back, and it faces a brighter future. 
The outlook is reflected in the high 
esteem in which the investing pub- 
lic holds the security issues of present 
utilities, 


Two 
Tentative 
Tax Measures 


The House Ways 
and Means Com- 
mittee has recom- 
mended two revis- 
ions in our tax laws which are of par- 
ticular interest to members of the 
financial community, although neither 
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is as important to business in general 
as proposals to reduce wartime excise 
taxes. 

First, it has proposed that a 10 per’ 
cent withholding tax be applied to 


corporate dividends, which move 
would be somewhat in line with Pres- 
ident Truman’s suggestion that Con- 
gress stop the leaks in our revenue 
system which permit tax evasion. It 
has been estimated that this would 
bring in to the Treasury an additional 
$150 million, although we believe this 
figure is an exaggeration. From the 
investor’s viewpoint, the withholding 
tax on dividends will not increase his 
Federal income tax, but it certainly 
will add to his personal bookkeeping 
troubles around income tax time, and, 
if a refund is due him, he will just 
have to wait until the Government is 
ready to square his account. On the 
cther hand, we can readily see how 
the cost of recording withholding pay- 
ments could be so high as to make 
the net gain in revenue to the Govern- 
ment not worth the bother. The Gov- 
ernment would find it much simpler 
and less costly to check tax evasions 
from this source by obtaining a record 
of dividends from corporate business. 

The second proposal would reduce 
the long term capital gains tax paid 
by individuals from 25 per cent to 16 
per cent. In addition, it would reduce 
from six months to three months the 
holding period of securities for a long 
term capital gain. While passage of 
such a measure would likely benefit 
somewhat the cause of speculation, it 
would not do so to such an extent as 
to cause any alarm. Of more impor- 
tance is the fact that it would pro- 
vide some relief for taxpayers who are 
presently paying an unjustifiably high 
tax rate. The capital gains tax should 
have been abandoned a long time ago. 

Passage of the capital gains pro- 
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posals is likely to encounter difficulty 
in Congress, however, especially since 
the President has announced his in- 
tention to veto any bill to reduce taxes 
unless there is also a provision to 
make up from other sources the ag- 
gregate loss in revenue. 


Earnings Students of finance find 
Are the divergent trends 

’ shown by _ corporate 
Pussling earnings reports as 


confusing as the data studied by 
chartists who follow certain systems 
in trying to determine what will be 
the future of the securities market. 

Earnings of steel and coal corpora- 
tions and of companies largely de- 
pendent upon those industries for 
their own operations were adverse- 
ly affected by strikes last year, but 
there were other businesses independ- 
ent of such influences which should 
have done well, yet did not. The oil 
industry, which might have been ex- 
pected to benefit from the lack of 
sufficient coal to meet demand in 
1949, reported declining net earn- 
ings last year when compared with 
the previous year. 

A number of corporations report- 
ing an increase in gross revenue 
showed a sharp decline in net earn- 
ings even though under such cir- 
cumstances we would expect the 
reverse to be the case. For this pic- 
ture, there can be only one plausible 
explanation—operating expenses for 
those concerns during this period 
rose so greatly as to more than off- 
set any increase in gross revenue. 

One thing that a divergent earn- 
ings trend does reveal with excep- 
tional clarity, however, is the fact 
that we are living in a complex era 
which more than ever before calls 
for the highest type of executive 
management that business can mus- 
ter. We can take consolation in 
knowing that in business today, and 
graduating each year from our uni- 
versities, are the high type of leaders 
required for this assignment. 
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Good Status 


For Carbon Blacks 


Higher prices for natural rubber bolster position of 


synthetic, which requires more carbon black. Threat 


of new competition no cause for immediate concern 


bout 90 per cent of the domestic 
sales of carbon black are made 
to the rubber industry, which uses it 
as a reinforcing agent in vulcanizing. 
Since the principal rubber products 
on a tonnage basis are tires and tubes, 
the outlook for production of these 
two items is of more than passing in- 
terest to carbon black producers and 
their stockholders. They can find 
considerable encouragement in a re- 
cent prediction by President Hum- 
phreys of U. S. Rubber that tire out- 
put this year would amount to some 
82 million units, up two million from 
last year’s total. He anticipates that 
1,070,000 tons of new rubber will be 
constimed in 1950, against 990,000 
tons in 1949, 

Another fairly recent development 
with favorable implications for car- 
bon black makers is the spectacular 
rise in the price of natural rubber. 
For a long time, natural and synthetic 
rubber were priced at or near parity, 
but the former is now quoted at 29%4 
cents a pound against 18% cents for 
synthetic. This gives the man-made 
rubber a marked competitive advan- 





Columbian Carbon 


Earned 

Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $12.7 $2.61 $1.67 11454—35 
1932.. 74 0.59 0.83 14 —4yY 
1937... 15.7. 2.77 2:17 417%4—21% 
1938... ys a ©) ae 32%4—17% 
1939. . 15.2 1.77 1.50 32 —24% 
1940... 16.1 199 1353 33 —23% 
1941.. a3 ae Le 274—21% 
1942.. 196 1.94 1.42 2814—17 
1943... 21.2 193 1.33 327%4—261% 
1944... a6 18f 123 327%4—28 
1945.. 27.2 2.08 1.45 414—31% 
1946.. 34.4 3.29 1.60 48 —32%4 
1947.. 41.1 3.76 2.00 3934—WHK 
1948... 429 4.03 2.00 37'4—28% 
1949.. 38.7 3.69 2.00 32Y44—26% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1949.. $10.3 $1.60  ... ere a 
1950. . 11.0 0.90 a$1.00 b37 —30% 





a—Declared or paid to May 31. b—To May 31. 
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tage for applications in which either 
one can be used—which means prac- 
tically all major rubber products ex- 
cept truck tires, where natural rubber 
is preferred because of its superior 
qualities of heat dissipation. The sig- 
nificance of all this to the carbon 
black industry is the fact that synthe- 
tic rubber requires about twice as 
much black as the natural product. 

If the present price discrepancy 
lasts long enough to provide a mate- 
rial stimulus to synthetic rubber at 
the expense of natural, the effect on 
carbon black consumption will be 
substantial. Domestic sales of black 
reached their peak of one billion 
pounds in 1947, which of course was 
also the peak year for tire shipments. 
In 1948 and again in 1949, carbon 
black producers were forced to cope 
not only with lower tire output but 
also with a pronounced shift from 
synthetic rubber to natural. This 
shift, in fact, started in 1946, and in- 
creased natural rubber’s share of the 
new crude rubber market from 13.2 
per cent in 1945 to 58.1 per cent in 
1949. In consequence, although new 
rubber consumption last year was 
only 12 per cent under 1947 levels, 
domestic sales of carbon black were 
18 per cent lower. 

The two principal producers of 
carbon black, Columbian and United, 
got off to a good start in the first 
quarter of the current year with gains 
in both sales and earnings as com- 
pared with the similar period of 1949. 
The apparent decline in profits of Co- 
lumbian is due to the inclusion last 
year of a non-recurring profit of 88 
cents a share after taxes from sale 
of the company’s interest in Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Corporation. United 
Carbon had a profit of $1.45 a share 
from the same source, but credited it 
to surplus. 

All is not clear sailing for these en- 
terprises, however. Until very re- 
cently, their entire output of carbon 





black was produced (and most of it 
still is produced) by burning natural 
gas. Their plants were located in 
areas where natural gas was an other- 
wise almost useless by-product of oil 
production, and they could obtain all 
the gas they needed at low prices. But 
with the construction of numerous 
pipeline systems, other markets have 
been made available, and the price of 
natural gas has skyrocketed. 

In theory, both enterprises are 
partly protected against this develop- 
ment since they produce substantial 
amounts of gas themselves, but in 
practice they sell just about as much 
gas as they produce and thus may be 
said to be wholly dependent on pur- 
chased gas for their carbon black op- 
erations. Under this interpretation, 
their natural gas divisions must be 
credited with increasing profits as gas 
prices rise, but since their own use 
of gas for carbon black production 
considerably exceeds their gas sales, 
higher gas prices are unfavorable on 
balance. 

The substantial resulting increase 
in raw material costs has been offset 
by higher prices for carbon black, and 
will continue to be thus offset as long 
as over-all demand for black remains 
high. But if at some future time tire 
production goes into one of its char- 
acteristic slumps, there is consider- 
able question as to the ability of Co- 
lumbian and United to maintain pres- 
ent profit margins. 

During the war, Phillips Petroleum 
entered the carbon black field with a 
furnace black made from dry residue 

Please turn to page 27 





United Carbon 


Earned 


Sales Per Divi- Price Range 


Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $4.3 $1.31 None 55%—20%4 
1932.. 3.4 0.02 None 9 — 3% 
1937. 93 2.90 $2.25 4514—1834 
1938... 7.1 189 1.62 363%4—19%4 
1939... 8.6 191 1.50 3434—26 
1940. . 8.5 166 1.50 32%4—21%4 
1941.. 11.4 215 1.50 26 —17% 
1942.. 10.3 223 1.50 29144—18%4 
1943... sé 627 —C«C IS 3434—2734 
1944.. 13.5 280 1.50 354—30% 
1945.. 145 284 1.50 41 —33 
1946... aaa 3226 178 453%4—31 
1947... 23.9 3.97 2.00 3854—2814 
1948... 26.0 3.91 2.00 3814—275% 
1949. . 21.6 3.60 2.00 3874Z—2934, 
Three months ended March 31: 

1949... $6.0 $0.91 ae Rhee eee 
1950.. 7.0 1.04a$1.00 b40%—34 





a—Declared or paid to May 31. b—To May 31. 
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Soft Drinks Facing 


Their Best Season 


Approach of hot weather will bring upturn in demand. 
Price of sugar is lower than a year ago, but other 


costs have risen and competition is as keen as ever 


he soft drink manufacturers are 
looking to the warm weather sea- 
son to provide a stimulus for earn- 
ings which, in most recent periods, 
have been declining or standing still. 
But although sales are now taking on 
a brisker pace, so is competition, 
which calls for heavy advertising ex- 
penditures. While there probably will 
be some gains in volume this year 
over 1949, profit margins are not ex- 
pected to improve to any marked de- 
gree, and earnings should be limited. 
Last year’s reports were nothing to 
cheer about. Only Coca-Cola, among 
the five principal soft drink makers, 
managed to improve on previous re- 
sults. Earnings of Dr. Pepper de- 
clined for the third successive year, 
those of Nehi and Pepsi-Cola for the 
second year in a row. Canada Dry, 
which reports on a September 30 fis- 
cal year basis, witnessed a decline of 
19 per cent in net last year while 
sales were rising 2.6 per cent. (Nehi 
also boosted sales in 1949.) But as 
Canada Dry explains, it was the com- 
petition which forced price reductions 
in most areas, although prices had 
previously been raised to cover added 
costs. Overhead expenses of Canada 
Dry continued during a strike at four 
Metropolitan New York plants dur- 
ing the year, consuming income 
brought in elsewhere. 


Per Capita Use 


Sugar prices are down, it is true, 
but any savings in raw material costs 
will probably be offset by higher pro- 
motion expenses. Transportation 
costs, which were even higher last 
year than in 1948, will hardly be less 
this year. Doubtless the present high 
business level will assure some in- 
crease in consumption of seft drinks 
which, although rising one per cent 
to 1.12 billion cases last year on a 
nation-wide basis, receded slightly on 
a per capita basis. In other words, 
the estimated increase in population 
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was at a slightly greater rate than the 
over-all gain in use last year. The 
chances are, however, that per capita 
use will return to or exceed the 164 
bottles consumed per person in 1948 
(compared with 162 in 1949). 

The companies which will benefit 
most from declining sugar prices are 
Coca-Cola and Dr. Pepper, which 
sugar all their soft drink concentrates. 
Part of those made by Canada Dry 
and Pepsi-Cola contain sugar while 
Nehi ships unsweetened syrup to its 
bottlers, who add the sugar. 


Extends Syrup Line 


Canada Dry, a more diversified 
company, distributing wines and spir- 
its as well as manufacturing carbonat- 
ed beverages and licensing bottlers, 
should be able to increase profit mar- 
gins on its newly extended line of 
soda fountain syrups, for which it is 
successfully building new markets. 
Reduced liquor consumption, which 
affected sales of Canada Dry Water 
and, to a lesser degree, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, prevented much over-all 
increase in volume in fiscal 1949 even 
though sales records were being es- 
tablished in other lines. 

Only one company in the group can 
be classified as of investment merit. 
Coca-Cola, a dividend payer since 
1893, lies at one end of the scale while 
Pepsi-Cola, which cut its dividends in 
half last year, may be placed at the 
other. Pepsi-Cola’s fortunes ebbed 
rapidly following a record year in 
1947. Earnings last year declined to 






less than a third of 1947 results. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year, after 
a foreign exchange loss equal to four 
cents a share was deducted, net in- 
come was down 32 per cent despite 
a gain of 13 per cent in dollar sales. 

The company hereafter will have 
to forego income from sugar opera- 
tions, having sold its Cuban subsidi- 
ary which owned and operated the 
Central Espana sugar plantation. So 
while some non-recurring income 
from sale of the property will be 
available this year, the company will 
still be under heavy expense in 
rehabilitating its markets during a 
period of strong competition. Al- 
though Pepsi-Cola has a comfortable 
cash position, with cash and Govern- 
ments totaling more than twice the 
amount of current liabilities at De- 
cember 31 last, a projected rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction program 
will be financed as far as possible 
from earnings so that a conservative 
policy of dividend payments will be 
followed. (Included in the cash and 
Governments total of nearly $10 mil- 
lion is the proceeds of a $4.7 million 
loan made in 1948 for a 15-year peri- 
od at 3 per cent). But with 66 plants 
in 37 foreign countries, the company 
will benefit from a larger business 
abroad this year. 


Near-Term Prospects 


In view of the fact that selling 
prices will probably remain un- 
changed this year and that higher 
promotion and distribution costs are 
expected to consume most of the sav- 
ings from lower sugar prices, not 
much increase in net may be looked 
for in the group as a whole although 
1949 dividend rates should be amply 
covered. Yields on the various divi- 
dend-paying shares (aside from the 
blue chip Coca-Cola) range from 
about 5.5 to around 6.3 per cent at 
present prices, indicating that any 
possible improvement among the 
more speculative issues has already 
been largely reflected in the market. 


The Soft Drink Manufacturers 


o—Sales—, ——— Earned Per Share ——, 


(Millions) 


co—Annual—,  -—3 Months 


--Dividends— Recent 


Company: 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 #1950 Price 
Canada Dry ...:....a$50.2 a$51.5 _a$1.31 a$1.04 $0.40 b$0.42 $0.60 $0.30 11 
Coca-Cola ......... 234.9 230.7 822 876 1.45 1.30 600 2.00 155 
Dr. Pepper ........ 68 63 098 088 015 015 060 0.30 12 
Nehi Corp. ........ 91 98 1.09 091 0.18 014 070 052% 11 
Pepsi-Cola ......... 46.6 37.4 055 0.37 0.10 D002 0.20 None 11 





*Paid or declared to May 31. a—Years ended September 30. b—Six months ended March 31. 
c—On number of shares outstanding at end of respective periods. D—Deficit. 
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Approach of first anniversary of bull market 


finds good quality stocks still reasonably 


priced in relation to earnings and dividends 


Continuing its advance, although at a some- 
what slower pace, the market trend is receiving 
sound support from the general business situation. 
Two of the principal mainstays of the current 
trade boom show no signs yet of slackening, but 
are hanging up successive new high records. The 
automobile industry is turning out more new cars 
each week than ever before in its history. And the 
figures on housing construction “starts” so far this 
year not only are in new high territory, but are 
- running more than 50 per cent ahead of last year. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production—which gives a comprehensive picture 
of general business throughout the country—rose 
another two points in April (to 188; 1935-39 — 
100) and undoubtedly will show at least as good 
a gain for May as well. 


The retail sales picture is the one segment of 
the general situation that continues to lag, with 
volume remaining somewhat below year-earlier 
levels. Sales of furniture and various other sorts 
of household equipment are up, but demand for 
soft goods has been apathetic. More recently, 
however, there have been stirrings of a revival of 
demand for textiles, and upward turns in this 
highly cyclical field frequently have been the fore- 
runners of improvement in over-all retail results. 


Encouraged not only by the current state of 
corporate earning power but also by the prospect 
that profits will remain on a high level for a con- 
siderable further time, company managements con- 
tinue to increase dividend disbursements to share- 
holders. Latest aggregate figures are for April, 
and show that 314 per cent more was paid out in 
that month than in the same period of 1949. Even 
so, it is estimated that only about half of available 
earnings are going for dividend payments, and the 
rising trend of payments should continue. 


While dividends have been increasing, so 
have share prices, and at a faster rate, with the net 
result that yields no longer are as liberal as they 
were a year ago. But the spread between stock 
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yields and bond yields still is abnormally wide, 
as reflected in figures recently compiled by the 
Cleveland Trust Company. Common stocks, it 
was shown, are yielding about 2.5 times as much 
as high grade corporate bonds. This is lower than 
the figure of 3.1 times for June of 1949, but is far 
higher than the average of 1.46 times for the 
past 50 years. Few other avenues of employment 
for one’s funds give as generous returns as do 
selected common stocks. 


Indications are that the stock price advance 
will find sufficient nourishment to keep going for 
a significant further time, but there are fading 
prospects that early tax law changes will be aiiong 
the factors sparking the rise. In a tax bill reducing 
selected excise levies and making moderate cuts 
elsewhere, there might be a chance for some relief 
from double taxation of dividends and perhaps 
an easing of the capital gains tax. But the more 
the Ways and Means Committee works on tax 
questions at this session, the more unlikely it seems 
that any bill will be signed by the President or 
survive his veto. Once again, it would seem, cor- 
rection of tax inequities against investors has be- 
come a matter of the more distant future. 


By June 13 the bull market will have run a full 
year, without a set-back of any significance having 
yet made an appearance. However, there is no 
assurance that we have entered a “new era,” and 
that intermediate reactions are a thing of the past. 
Investors should keep their houses in order against 
the development of a price correction of the sort 
which, in previous markets, would retrace any- 
where from a third to two-thirds of the preceding 
rise. 


Good grade stocks, returning satisfactory 
yields from dividends that are well covered by 
current and prospective earnings, continue to oc- 
cupy an attractive position. Investors should give 
first choice to issues of this type, avoiding stocks 
of speculative character. 

Written June 1, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Television Sets Pace 
Output of television receivers continues to set 


the pace in the field of household furnishings and 
equipment although rising production and ship- 
ments in other lines appear to indicate that the 
heralded buyer’s market is being relegated to the 
background. Member companies of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association made more than 1.6 
million TV sets during the first four months, 
nearly 180 per cent more than in the similar 1949 
period and comparing with 1.7 million sets made 
during the first ten months of 1949. The public 
nevertheless is also spending more money for fur- 
niture. Dollar volume of furniture shipments (Seid- 
man & Seidman figures) climbed 18 per cent dur- 
ing the January-April period with April volume 
rising 28 per cent over the 1949 month. New or- 
ders booked in April were up 20 per cent com- 
pared with a year earlier, and April 30 order back- 
logs were greater by 71 per cent. Meanwhile re- 
frigerator output set a new monthly record in April 
with a gain of 25 per cent. Factory sales of stand- 
ard size household washers jumped 73 per cent 
over April 1949, the four-month total increasing 
70 per cent over the similar period last year. 


Catalog Prices Cut 


Mail order company managements are tradition- 
ally shrewd in their forejudgment of price trends— 
they have to be, for not only must catalogs be 
prepared months in advance of their delivery to 
customers, but they remain in circulation for a 
considerable time. Thus, catalog price changes 
afford the public an expert appraisal of retail price 
prospects. 

In its mid-summer sales catalog Sears, Roebuck 
has cut prices on many soft and hard goods, as 
well as on household lines, some of the reductions 
running counter to current market trends; passen- 
ger car tires and tubes, for example, are reduced 
eight per cent, while the leading tire makers have 
just advanced first line tires 2.5 per cent and, for 
the time being, are holding tubes and second line 
tires unchanged. The markdowns, which average 
seven per cent on 4,000 items, run as high as 52 
per cent (for weed killers) and 41 per cent in sum- 
mer wearing apparel. Sales of the mail order lead- 
ers thus far this year show conflicting trends. In 
the quarter ended April 30, Sears’ sales rose six 
per cent over the same 1949 period, while Mont- 
gomery Ward noted a drop of 5.5 per cent. In 
April, however, the rise in Sears’ sales showed 
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signs of rounding off, being but 1.1 per cent above 
April 1949. Ward earned $1.40 per share in the 
quarter, vs. $1.42 in the 1949 period, but Sears 
has not yet reported for the first three months. 


Rising Tide of Stockholders 


The New York Stock Exchange recently added 
up the number of stockholders in 50 leading Big 
Board companies and came up with a total in ex- 
cess of 4.4 million, the real significance of the 
compilation being that it revealed a gain of 60 
per cent as of the 1949 year-end compared with 
the total of 10 years ago. There are, of course, 
many duplications in ownership, but the 50 com- 
panies nevertheless represent only a small propor- 
tion of the 1,043 listed on the Big Board. 

As in 1939, American Telephone & Telegraph 
and General Motors still lead in the number of 
share owners. General Electric has risen to third 
place followed by Standard Oil (N. J.), Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Radio Corporation, U. S. Steel, 
Consolidated Edison of New York, Packard Motor 
and Sinclair Oil. Each of these companies lists over 
100,000 shareholders. 


Fire Losses Mounting 

Despite fire prevention campaigns and improve- 
ment in fire fighting facilities, fire losses this year 
are running above 1949. In the first four months, 
losses totaled $251.2 million against $242.9 million 
in the same 1949 period. In April, insured losses 
amounted to $61.6 million, up 11.4 per cent from 
the $55.3 million reported for April last year. 
While the April 1950 losses were 14.9 per cent 
under the preceding month, March is traditionally 
the peak month and its $72.5 million was the sec- 
ond highest monthly total since 1930. Losses in 
May are expected to run ahead of the $54.2 million 
for May 1949, mainly because of the $7.5 million 
explosion and fire damage at South Amboy, N. J. 
Of this, it is estimated about $5 million will fall 
on fire companies, since most of the policies car- 
ried extended coverage. The trend of fire losses 
so far in 1950 naturally holds somewhat bearish 
implications for insurance company earnings. 


Petroleum Chemicals Spurt 

Industry leaders estimate that production of 
petroleum chemicals will top 12 billion pounds this 
year, almost 21 times 1949 output. With research 
expenditures aggregating tens of millions of dol- 
lars annually, new products are coming to the 
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market in a steady stream. Extremely versatile, 
petrochemicals have contributed to the textile, plas- 
tic, synthetic detergent, insecticide, fertilizer and 
many other fields. Among the new products to be 
made available in 1950 are a number of new in- 
secticides, soil fumigants and weed killers which 
will be of material benefit to farmers throughout 
the nation. 


| Antibiotic Sales High 


Rapidly growing in importance in the drug field, 
antibiotics in 1949 accounted for 22 per cent of 
the value of all ethical drugs manufactured, and 
were the largest single item in the ethical drug line. 
Further growth is expected in 1950, with several 
new items being produced in quantity for the first 
time. The significance of the drugs to the medical 
profession is shown by the fact that in 1948, the 
New York Department of Hospitals spent nearly 
half its total medicine budget on two antibiotics, 
penicillin and streptomycin. 


Canned Goods Shift 


Tighter food budgets have brought a perceptible 
down grading in canned food purchasing. Standard 
quality vegetables, fish and other staples have wit- 
nessed steadily improving demand while premium 
priced items have lagged, reversing the vogue en- 
joyed by luxury canned goods in recent years. 
Sales resistance to price increases recently has been 
clearly demonstrated. Citrus juices advanced rap- 
idly in the early months of 1950, a 46-ounce can 
rising from 27 cents to 39 cents. But sales reacted 
sharply, some distributors reporting declines of as 
much as 50 per cent. 

The over-all outlook for canners appears satis- 
factory for the remainder of the year, however. 
Prices now are reasonably well stabilized and total 
sales are continuing at a high rate. But moderate 
priced lines are becoming increasingly important 
and will play a major role in all merchandising 
programs. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Consolidated Edison has applied to the N. Y. 
Public Service Commission to absorb its West- 
chester Lighting and Yonkers Electric Light & 
Power subsidiaries. Consolidated Edison would 
assume the long term debt of the subsidiaries now 
guaranteed. 

Brown Shoe’s sales for the six months to April 
30 totaled $41.7 million vs. $40.5 million in the 
same period last year. 

Borden Company has acquired the Lily Ice 
Cream Company, operating in Alabama and Geor- 
gia. 

General Motors has received an order for 14 
diesel road units from Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R., 
and for four diesel freight units and eight road 
switchers from Boston & Maine R. R. 

Firestone Tire plans $2 million addition to its 
foam rubber plant at Fall River, Mass. 

American Stores’ sales for April totaled $41.5 
million vs. $39.6 million for the same month last 
year. 

Socony-Vacuum has increased prices of kerosene 
and home heating fuel oil throughout its eastern 
marketing area. 


Other Corporate News 


Grand Union plans continued expansion of its 
chain with the major part of the expansion in and 
around New York City. 

Reynolds Metals plans to mine bauxite in King- 
ston, Jamaica; production will start in 1952, the 
company paying one shilling a ton royalty to the 


‘ island’s government. 


Salt Dome stockholders have approved a plan 
of liquidation for the company and the stock has 
been suspended from dealings on the New York 
Curb. 

Bangor & Aroostook has submitted its modifica- 
tion plan to holders of the refunding mortgage 4s 
and collateral trust 4s. Assent of 75 per cent of 
each issue is necessary to make the plan effective. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 2%s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 

BE. kiccdeteeWcenesssasems 103 4.20 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 102 2.65 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Pike, TIS nxn cdesnssinsee 103 3.00 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 100 2.75 103%4 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963 99 4.60 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969..... 96 4.80 105 





*'Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 133 5.26 Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 106 5.66 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 107 4.67 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum.... 104 4.33 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... 97 5.16 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 78 4.49 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 
CW: cnckncdeecseee ese sees 36 5.56 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products$1.70 $0.70 a$0.73 a$0.79 33 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *1.40 c3.81 c4.00 69 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.60 £2.44 {1.73 27 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.20 a0.93 al.28  -49 
General Foods ........ 225 125 al 32 el. 51 
Int’l] Business Machines 74.00 2.00 a2.83 a3.11 233 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 1.50 £446 £3.29 54 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 1.00 al.04 a0.91 36 
Standard Oil of Calif.. +4.00 72.00 a2.74 al.74 69 
United Biscuit ....... 1.60 0:30 a1.39 al.08 30 


a—First quarter. c—Nine months ended February 28. f—Twelve 
months ended March 31. * Also paid 234% in stock. ¢ Also paid 
5% in stock, 
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Better Grade Common Stocks 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Medium Grade Equities” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


————— Dividends —_———_,, 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid SoFar Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores .... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $150 31 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 6.75 161 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 1.20 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 0.80 33 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 2,15... 7 
Reese (5. Bid, sinuses 1918 2.46 3.00 1.00 54 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 1.76 39 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 ~=2.10 2.50 2.00 40 
May Dept. Stores .... 1911 1.96 3.00 150 49 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.60 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 100 37 


Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 0.71 1.10 0.50 19 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 1.00 38 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 3.00 70 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 150 46 
Union Carbide 

> eee 1917 1.17 2.00 150 51 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 3.75 88 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 4.00 2.75 63 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.68 1.85 0.80 29 


Medium Grade Equities 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Better Grade 
Common Stocks” group, but are satisfactory for larger 
portfolios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


—Dividends— 


Paid So Far -Earnings—, Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores.......... $3.00 $2.25 £$7.14 £$5.42 36 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 1.35 a3.29 a250 37 
Brown Shoe .......... 2.10 1.70 b2.49 b2.95 41 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 


0.374%a0.50 20.58 14 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 


150 a1.89 a2.20 51 


Firestone Tire......... 4.00 2.00 g13.34 2882 63 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 1.00 a0.51 a0.70 30 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.00 2.50 a1.55 al.58 67 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 1.50 a1.58 al.17 50 
General Motors ...... 8.00 3.00 a3.04 a4.76 90 
Glidden Company .... 71.60 1.60 b1.37 b1.27 29 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 1.75 4.45 58 


Mathieson Chemical ... 2.12 125 al48 al62 60 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 1.50 al.8l al.36 47 


Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.00 4.50 32 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 ... 262 ... 20 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.00 al.54 a0.31 27 
U. Gh ME wiswcon ices 2.25 1.30 a1.67 al64 33 


West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 0.45 a0.98 a0.79 26 
a—First quarter. b—Half-year. f—Years ended January 





31. binges ended October 31, 1948 and 1949. + Also paid 2% 
in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Segregation of unprofitable air mail may increase subsidy 
payments—Larger companies report 1945-48 drop in em- 
ployment—ICC Chairman urges rail equipment pool plan 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A Govern- 
ment subsidy is usually accompanied 
by an itch to alter the bookkeeping 
entailed in paying it. In the case of 
the air lines, it first seemed as if this 
longing would be satisfied by striking 
out the label, “For Airmail.” CAB 
members now suggest something 
more thoroughgoing, at least on face. 
They would segregate the parts of the 
business that yield profits and those 
that don’t, subsidizing the latter. 
Since part of the loss on unprofitable 
routes comes out of total return, the 
bill to the Government might be 
raised. 

It is, of course, a fact that, in re- 
sponse to the yammering of local 
chambers of commerce, the lines must 
make stops in towns to and from 
which nobody either travels or ships 
freight ; there’s only an occasional 6- 
cent airmail letter. The obvious thing 
is to take these towns off the main 
routes, giving them instead a kind 
of second-best, subsidized “feeder- 
service” along with some speeches 
about future growth. The big lines, 
meanwhile, would show good profits 
on New York-West Coast trips and 
the like, unfettered by costly stop- 
overs. 

It may be that the scheme, behind 
which there’s a good deal of push, 
will be delayed on points of detail, 
both business and political. Separat- 
ing profitable and unprofitable routes 
isn’t as easy as it sounds; too many 
are in the middle. If small-town lines 
are subsidized without respect to the 
long lines, their political competition 
will get keener. Deciding among 
them will be harder. With care and 
time, perhaps the points can be met. 


In some respects small lines 
sometimes are better managed than 
the big ones. For instance, they don’t 
proliferate vice-presidents. Also, 
partly because they’re tied less by 
Government requirements, they ad- 
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just faster to the requirements of the 
market. And they show higher earn- 
ings on capital. 


Some of the Government eco- 
nomists insist that they see faint 
signs of a pick-up in textiles, par- 
ticularly the apparel industry. If it 
happens, all sorts of effects will ap- 
pear. For instance, the pick-up in 
retail sales to date was altogether 
uneven. The department stores, which 
almost universally have large cloth- 
ing departments, didn’t do as well as 
the hardware specialty shops. They’d 
get much, maybe most, of the new ap- 
parel business. 

The lagging of the department 
stores can’t, of course, be attributed 
exclusively to one department, even 
though clothing buyers have the per- 
secuted, anxious look of people who 
expect blame. Evidently, much of 
the retail selling has moved to the 
new suburban shopping centers. The 
big stores, indeed, have been follow- 
ing the population as it moves out of 
town but, in the nature of things, 
can’t do it as fast as the chains and 
the independents. Branch by branch, 
the department stores are catching up. 

In the first quarter, the decline in 
apparel sales flattened out, and in 
April, there was a respectable in- 
crease. On the other hand, neither 
manufacturers’ shipments nor new 
orders on them seem to have gone up. 
Nevertheless, some of the Washing- 
ton experts are positive that they 
see “indications” at long last of a 
shift from hard to soft goods. 


From 1945 to 1948, according to 
Commerce Department findings, there 
has been a significant decline in the 
amount of employment accounted for 
by big companies. Partly, this may 
be due to uneven increases in effi- 
ciency; the big companies right after 
the war made great capital improve- 
ments. It’s likely to be mainly ac- 





counted for by the increase since 
1945 in the number of concerns, i.e., 
to reduced concentration. 


ICC Chairman Johnson once 
more is peddling the idea of the Gov- 
ernment building a pool of railroad 
equipment. His argument is that 
much of the present rolling stock is 
no good and should be scrapped, that 
its bad condition would make trouble 
in the event of war. In a statement 
to a Congressional committee, Mr. 
Johnson mostly described the equip- 
ment and the necessity for replacing 
it in a “something must be done” 
style, without getting too specific. 
But he has said to have a more pre- 
cise plan which he’ll tell about off- 
the-record, similar to others promoted 
before. 

The Government would buy the 
rolling stock, possibly out of the 
stock-pile appropriations. Meanwhile, 
however, it would not be allowed to 
rust but would be rented to the roads. 
The rental rates would amortize the 
equipment over a fairly long period. 
Apparently, the advantage would lie 
in the cheaper interest rates avail- 
able to the Government as well as in 
the time allowed for meeting the 
principal—to be greater, presumably, 
than the usual trust certificate. 

Johnson’s proposals are not yet an 
argument on behalf of either the 
equipment companies or the rail- 
roads, which no doubt would benefit 
from rolling stock rented on easy 
terms. Congressmen take his warn- 
ings seriously, although not so as to 
sponsor and push bills that will call 
later on for appropriations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the figures on rail freight 
and employment show a steady up- 
ward trend in labor productivity, 
which rather gums up Johnson’s 
thesis. 

—Jerome Shoenfield. 
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New-Business Brevities 









Foods & Beverages... 

Real Gold Citrus Products this 
year plans to market the major part 
of its production of frozen concen- 
trated juices under its own label, 
which has been given a “new look”’ 


by industrial designer Raymond 
Loewyv—last year this organization 
packaged a substantial portion of its 
production under the Minute Maid 
label... . Restaurant operators should 
take a peek at the new push-button 
coffee brewer cooked up by the Auto- 
matic Coffee Urn Division, American 
Name Plate & Mfg. Co.—a simple 
push of the appropriate button turns 
out from one to six gallons of coffee 
exactly proportioned as to coffee and 
water. ... First college course to pre- 
pare men and women for executive 
and managerial positions in the food 
distribution . field will be offered by 
Michigan State College as the result 
of an $87,500 grant by a number of 
companies through the National As- 
sociation of Food Chains—among the 
forward-looking chains whose execu- 
tives planned the curriculum through 
the cooperation of the college are 
Grand Union Company, Jewel Tea 
Company, Winn & Lovett Grocery 
Company, Kroger Company, Colonial 
Stores and Fisher Brothers. 


House & Garden... 

Simple to install, an inexpensive 
fire alarm system announced by the 
F. Cecil Brown Company is adequate 
for the average six room home— 
trade-named Savealife, the kit in- 
cludes ten thermostats set at 135 de- 
grees (for ordinary rooms) and two 





set at 165 degrees (for attics, base- 
ments, furnace rooms, etc.).... From 
Technical Services comes word of a 
new gadget which is attached to a 
lawn hose to cut off the water supply 
automatically after a pre-determined 
quantity has watered the lawn—a 
small device, it is inserted between 
the outlet faucet and the hose... . 
Another new product is the Brulé 
gas-fired incinerator, which will con- 
sume right in your own home all com- 
bustible wastes, trash as well as gar- 
bage—lined with ceramic firebrick, it 
is built for a lifetime of service and 
will hold as much as 234 bushels of 
garbage. ... Just about the time you'll 
be wishing for air conditioning and 
looking for relief from the heat you'll 
be introduced to the Generade system 
of electric radiant heating—recently 
developed by General Radiant Heater 
Company, Inc., the power source of 
the new system is a specially designed 
panel composed of nickel-copper wir- 
ing embedded in an asbestos-resin 
base which is reported to save up to 
50 per cent on the original cost of a 
heating system; Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., by the way, manufactures 
the basic panels. 


Motion Pictures .. . ; 
Interested in finding out about 
the advantages of an electric typewrit- 
er for your business?—then book the 
latest Remington Rand, Inc., 16-mm. 
motion picture, Keys to Electri-econ- 
omy; running time is 27 minutes... . 
Free entertainment and _ industrial 
training films for civic and employe 
groups are listed in a group of cata- 
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logs offered by Esso Standard Oil 
Company—briefly, the films are listed 
under four headings: Asia, semi-tech- 
nical, farming and full-color motion 
pictures on most States (the latter 
with no commercials)... . Once upon 
a time there was a lazy woodcutter 
named Rip, but why should we tell 
you his story when you’d enjoy it 
more as told in a new 20-minute col- 
or film, The Woodcutter’s Dream— 
designed to acquaint its audience with 
the mechanical saw line of Henry 
Disston & Sons, the film is currently 
being shown to the company’s dis- 
tributors and has been scheduled for 
showings at many county fairs this 
summer. 
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Office Equipment... 

To facilitate the handling of vari- 
ous size cards which require one or 
two lines of typewriting on the ex- 
treme bottom of the card, Under- 
wood Corporation has introduced a 
new accessory for its standard type- 
writer models — easily attached or 
removed by the typist, this gadget 
will handle visible index cards up to 
8x 13% inches in size. . . . Handy 
device for the home or office is a com- 
bination postal scale, ruler and letter 
opener placed on the market by Op- 
tim Products, Inc.—in weighing mail, | 
each letter is clipped to the end of | 
the ruler, which pivots on a weight- 
indicating button at the center. ... 
For the small businessman whose ac- | 
counting volume precludes more ex- : 
pensive tabulating equipment, Rapi- 
Data Corporation makes a_ simpli- 
fied ten-key punching machine and 
punched-card sorter—cards for the 
system are available in special and 
standard sizes. 
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Railroads ... 

A replica of the Pike’s Peak diesel 
electric streamliner was placed in op- 
eration recently on a two-mile steep 
course leading to a zoo located on the 
high slopes of Cheyenne Mountain, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado—the 
miniature railroad, operated by the 
Broadmoor Hotel, was designed by 
General Motors styling experts undef 
the direction of Cadillac engineers, 
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and is powered by the latter’s new, 
V-8, high-compression engine with 
Hydra-Matic transmission. . . . The 
New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad was awarded the 1949 
Passenger Progress Award of The 
Federation for Railway Progress for 
its “outstanding achievement in pro- 
gressive passenger service” during the 
past year—previously honored with 
this award were the Santa Fe system 
in 1948 and the Burlington Lines 
in 1947, ... When the new radio re- 
lay system being supplied by Philco 
Corporation is installed, the Gulf, 
Colorado and Santa Fe Railway will 
have one of the most modern com- 
munication systems of any railroad— 
capable of handling eight simultane- 
ous telephone conversations, the 
microwave communications system is 
built so that at any time in the future 
it can be expanded to handle as many 
as 24 telephone conversations. 


Television ... 

Paving the way for better television 
programs, Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
has opened what is believed to be the 
first television conference room-stu- 
dio- operated by an advertising 
agency—four-fold purpose of the 
study room is 1) to provide facilities 
for studying program ideas and pre- 
senting them to clients, 2) to review 
programs, 3) to provide experimental 
facilities and 4) to monitor current 
programs. ... With the nation’s tele- 
viewing audience impatiently awaiting 
the 90-day commercial test of Zenith 
Radio Corporation’s phonevision, 
General Electric Company is work- 
ing at top speed to finish final tests of 
a special transmitter which will be 
used for the experimental telecasts— 
GE also is supplying the monitoring, 
film and studio equipment for the 
subscription television system where- 
by the public pays to see special pro- 
grams of its choice... . June 15a 
new weekly will appear on news- 
stands in metropolitan New York for 
the first time; it will be written for 
the average televiewer who would like 
to read about video shows and per- 
sonalities rather than trade problems 
—christened Tel, it will be published 
by Home Viewers News Corporation. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


There's no need for high tension when 
you put your financial printing prob- 
lems in the hands of specialists. Since 
1920, utilities and manufacturers have 
relied upon the counsel and craftsman- 
ship of Sorg’s complete financial and 
corporate printing service. 


Sorg is equipped to produce annual 
reports and all types of financial state- 
ments from start to finish . . . from 
design, through printing, binding and 
mailing. And Sorg is keyed for un- 
erring accuracy and speed, offering 
its clients round-the-clock availability 
seven days a week. 






















hecklist for a 
GOOD INVESTMENT... 





y_F CURRENT 
2 /O EARNINGS 


Sound, experienced manage- 
ment plus thousands of satis- 
fied members, has built Farm 
and Home into one of the larg- 
est Associations in the United 
States. Established more than 
50 years. Your investment is 
Federally insured. 





FARM ano HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSN. 
Nevada, Mo. 
A $56,000,000 SAVINGS INSTITUTION 











Competition Hits 









Restaurant Chains 


Time and expenditure devoted to television, as well 


as the return of the buyers’ market, have cut into 


earnings. Little prospect 


recession in sales of eating and 

drinking places which became 
quite evident last fall following mod- 
erate declines earlier cannot be attrib- 
uted in its entirety to buyers’ market, 
renewed competition or lower prices 
for food. Statistical contrasts have 
become a little too sharp. For ex- 
ample, the Department of Commerce 
index figure for the restaurant busi- 
ness, adjusted for seasonal variation, 
showed sales at 222.9 for the first 
eight months of last year (1935-39 = 
100). For the last four months, how- 
ever, the index dipped to 211.5, and 
for the first three months of this 
year it gained only slightly, rising 
to 213.5. 

Fluctuations in prices of foods and 
materials last year were moderate, 
with some food costs slightly lower 
than in recent years. Average cus- 
tomer checks were also lower, with 
all chains experiencing a decline of 
2.7 per cent in sales. But to account 
for the sharp decline which began in 











ilding FOR MORE POWER 
in Central Eastern Pennsylvania 


Central Eastern Pennsylvania .. . 
service area of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company .. . is one of the most 
advantageous industrial-agricultural lo- 
cations in the nation. It is the heart of 
a ready market of 50,000,000 people. As 
evidence of this unusual “heart of the 
market” location, more than 701 new 
industries have located in the service 
area since V-J Day. 


To keep pace with the rapid business 
expansion and generally increasing de- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


mands for electric service throughout 
the area, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company is in the midst of the biggest 
construction program in its history .. . 
a real stake in the continued prosperity 
of the region! Over $105,000,000 was 
spent in new facilities in the four 
years 1946-1949; and $60,500,000 more 
is planned for the three years ahead, re- 
quiring the marketing of about $26,400,- 
000 in new securities for new money 
purposes. 

















of early improvement 


September of last year when the gen- 
eral business level was steadily ris- 
ing, another factor must be sought. 
Here, again, it seems to be television. 
Restaurant officials concede that more 
and more people are staying home for 
dinner in order not to miss television 
shows. 

The sphere of competition goes a 
little further due to the fact that mil- 
lions in the aggregate are being spent 
for television sets and automobiles. 
Most purchasers pay around $300 
for a set or $2,000 for a car, paying 
in small monthly instalments. To re- 
duce overhead expenses elsewhere, 
they not only stay away from restau- 
rants and movie theaters, but the 
head of the house will economize by 
reducing his luncheon check from 85 
cents to 50 or 45 cents. If he eats 
more for dinner in consequence, the 
grocery chains, not the restaurants, 
reap the benefit. 

So although profit margins may 
widen somewhat this year as a re- 
sult of various internal improvements 
and cost-saving devices, over-all vol- 
ume for the restaurant chains will 
very probably dip below that of last 
year. In no instance where interim 
reports are available have net results 
for the first three months of this year 
been better than those of the similar 
1949 period. 

Frank G. Shattuck’s earnings were 
off 12.3 per cent while Waldorf Sys- 
tem experienced a much greater de- 
cline—20.9 per cent. It is noticeable 
that the larger difference occured in 
a restaurant system catering to lower 
income groups. John R. Thompson, 
which operates in about the same 
price range as Waldorf, experienced 
a deficit of 29 cents a share during 
the March 1950 quarter vs. a loss 
equal to two cents a share a year 
earlier. These sharp reductions ob- 
viously tie in with the finding that 
lower income workers paying for 
automobiles and television sets on the 
instalment plan are spending less for 
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This Is How 


Gross Revenues 
Electric 
Other (principally gas)........ 


NB BbdK BOKER meeR ee ees 


Balance Available for 
Common Stock 


eeeeeereer eee eet eet tas 


Earned per share on 
Common Stock 


Total Gross Assets........ Mire ea ae 


Electric Customers 





Southwestern Public Service Company 
Has Grown Since World War II 
A Rate of Growth Equaled by Few (If Any) Other Electric Utilities 








a Twelve Months Ended 
August 31, 1945 
$8,939,000 $16,160,000 
1,642,000 1,315,000 
$10,581,000 $17,475,000 
$1,197,000 $3,872,000 
$1.16* $2.55* 

$44,586,000 $101,330,000 
74,000 121,000 


*Qn shares outstanding at end of respective periods. 1945 adjusted for exchange of stock on basis of 8 shares for 5 in 1947. Since 
August 31, 1945, the rate of dividends on the Common Stock has been increased 7 times. The present regular annual rate is $2.20 per share. 


The Company has spent about $55,000,000 since World War II in constructing new 
facilities necessary to meet the expanding needs of the territory served. As a result, 
about two-thirds of the Company’s plant and property now comprises new, modern 
and efficient facilities constructed within the last five years, probably a greater propor- 
tion than any other electric utility. 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


— Percent Increase 
March 31,1950 (4yrs.7 months) Increase Per Annum 





Average Per cent 


80%, 17% 
223%, 49%, 
120%, 26%, 
127%, 28%, 

63% 14%, 








Serving the Oklahoma Panhandle—Texas Panhandle—South Plains of Texas, and—Pecos Valley 
of New Mexico—a region larger than the combined States of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, and 
which has been growing as rapidly as any in the United States, with every indication this growth 
will continue on a permanent, sound and diversified basis. 


Executive Offices: Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 


COPY OF ANNUAL REPORT AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 











lunch. Operating in a field where 
quality is stressed, Shattuck has made 
a better-than-average showing. 

In respect to long term operations, 
the six leading restaurant chains fall 
readily into two classifications. Con- 
sistent earners’ since the year of or- 
ganization or incorporation, Bick- 
ford’s, Horn & Hardart, Shattuck 
and Waldorf have reported profits 
and have paid dividends each year. 
The Waldorf System’s record extends 
back to 1919, that of Horn & Hardart 
to 1924, Shattuck to 1925, and Bick- 
ford’s to 1929, year of incorporation. 
Although John R. Thompson (27 per 
cent of whose common stock is owned 
by Bickford’s) has paid dividends in 
most years, it went into the red sev- 
JUNE 7, 1950 


eral times and so can be accorded 
only a semi-marginal status. Pay- 
ments to shareholders were omitted 
in the final quarter of last year and 
there is no assurance of when they 
will be resumed. Childs Company 
has been in and out of the red for 
years with arrears on the new 5% 
per cent preferred stock totaling $6.87 
per share. 

The effect of the Childs Company’s 
recent acquisition of Louis Sherry 
Inc. on the parent’s earnings has yet 
to be determined. Childs expects to 
sell around 1.5 million pounds of 
Louis Sherry chocolates in its own 
stores alone. Sherry ice cream will 
also be sold, and franchises will be 
issued to other ice cream manufac- 


turers to make it. The Sherry line 
also includes coffee, pastry, preserves, 
jams and jellies which will continue 
to be marketed through other outlets 
in addition to Childs’ own restau- 
rants. While the acquisition will ob- 
viously broaden the base of Childs’ 
operations, it is too early to attempt 
to appraise the results of the venture. 

While time and expenditures de- 
voted to television are visibly en- 
croaching on current results of the 
restaurant chains, the novelty of tele- 
vision inevitably wears off after a 
time so that the decline may prove to 
be only temporary. Shares of Horn 
& Hardart, Shattuck and Waldorf 
System are suitable for income and 
may well be retained. 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate . Potash . Fertilizer . Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
May 25, 1950, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
33rd Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Seventy Cents (70c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable June 30, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 16, 1950 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 











ANACONDA COPPER 
MINING COMPANY 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

May 25, 1950. 
Dividend No. 168 

The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has declared a dividend 
of Fifty Cents (50¢) per share 
on its capital stock of the par 
value of $50 per share, pay- 
able June 29, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 

of business on June 6, 1950. 


C. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 

















r-—— YALE 


THE YALE & TOWNE Mec. Co. 
245th Consecutive Dividend since 1899 
On May 25, 1950, a dividend No. 245 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 
was declared by the Board of Direc- 
tors out of past earnings, payable on 
July 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 9, 1950. 


F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary 

















t B M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 141st Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 9, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 22, 1950. Trans- 
fer books will not be closed. Checks prepared 
on IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting 
Machines will be mailed. 


A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
April 25, 1950 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
26 Weeks to May 6 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. $3.47 $2.15 
12 Months to April 30 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.57 1.48 
Birmingham Electric ..... 1.56 2.38 
Calif. Oregon Pwr........ 2.12 3.00 
Calif. Water Serv........ 2.42 2.26 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.90 1.69 
East. Gas & Fuel Asso.... D0.44 3.78 
Fall River Gas Wks...... 2.05 2.37 
Houston Light & Pwr..... 4.33 3.58 
ar 2.96 arr 
Iowa So. Utilities ....... 1.96 2.18 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 5.51 5.45 
Minn. Power & Lt........ 3.98 2.99 
Montana Power ......... 2.65 2.26 
San Jose Water Wks..... 2.78 2.78 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.20 1.08 
Washington Water Pwr.. p76.54 72.81 

Wieboldt Stores ......... 0.97 
9 ii outhe to April 30 
Addressograph-Multigraph 4.93 4.16 
eee 0.78 1.10 
Hayes Industries ........ 1.20 1.11 
ee ot ey eo D0.32 = D0.77 
King-Seeley Corp. ....... 4.85 3.49 
Micromatic Hone ........ 0.56 1.11 
Young Spring & Wire.. 6.82 5.65 
6 Months to April 30 
en 2.95 2.49 
CAE IRE a ccs wines cs's's<s 1.37 2.28 
Cherry-Burrell ........... 0.09 D0.08 
oo ee 0.79 0.60 
General Plywood ........ 0.22 D044 
8 eee 1.27 1.37 
Lee Rubber & Tire....... 3.22 2.93 
Marathon Corp. ......... 1.97 1.70 
i a ae eee 2.46 3.65 
Railway & Lt. Securities... 0.94 0.81 
Reliance Elec. & Engin.... 2.34 3.02 
4 Months to April 30 
Alabama Power ......... pll.23._-p11.44 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... p13.98 ne 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 5.72 3.98 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 6.66 6.27 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 0.24 1.52 
Bangor & Aroostock...... 8.48 10.99 
Consumers Power ....... 1.33 1.01 
Great Northern Ry....... pD2.88 pD1.10 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 0.57 0.75 
Illinois Central .......... 3.76 3.53 
Illinois Terminal RR...... 0.09 0.47 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.07 0.87 
Lehigh Valley ........... D0.02 0.08 
Louisiana Pwr. & Lt...... p13.53 bene 
Maine Central .....%..... 2.39 5.47 
Miss. Power & Lt......... p22.22 She 
Missouri Pub. Serv....... 2.07 1.68 
New York Central ...... D0.55 0.60 
Norfolk & Western....... 1.05 1.52 
Public Service (Ind.).... 0.90 0.93 
Resin GA. ois ics. ..ss 0.93 0.77 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr..... 0.62 0.48 
aes 0.43 0.51 
eg ee 2.98 1.21 
Unbon PING oissceasve. 2.65 1.11 
Uh Pur. & Lt.......... 1.10 1.04 
iso errr 0.69 1.11 
Western Maryland ....... 1.18 2.90 
3 Months to April 30 
Federated Dept.-Stores.... 1.03 1.00 
Green (H. L.) Co........ 0.54 0.64 
Montgomery Ward ...... 1.40 1.42 
16 Weeks to April 23 

Cola Mitts is's..0 086 visicies 3.96 
12 Months to March 31 
Amer. Crystal Sugar...... 3.23 2.96 
Arizona Edison ......... 1.97 2.26 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 — 
12 Months to March 31 
a ee pee $1.88 $3.48 
Burgess Battery ......... 2.49 3.57 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 1.73 2.44 
Equitable Gas ........... 71.91 eed 
Indiana & Mich. Elec..... p46.38 49.10 
lowa Ter. & 14... ...0065. 1.85 2.12 
Lemke (B. L.) & Co...... D0.04 0.007 
Minn. Valley Canning.... 0.09 3.95 
A Oe ee NI 0.21 0.25 
Remington Rand ........ 1.69 2.14 
ge a eee 0.61 2.78 
Vacuum Concrete ........ 0.12 D032 
9 Months to March 31 
Kerr-McGee Oil ......... D0.20 0.86 
6 Months to March 31 
Parker Rust Proof....... 1.67 1.65 
Willys-Overland Motors .. D0.45 0.92 
¢ 3Months to March 31 
Amer. Export Lines...... 0.18 0.94 
Amer. General .......... D0.007 D0.008 
Associated Tel. & Tel..... a3.01 aD0.27 
Bankine OF) .ncavecscess 0.36 0.26 
Cons. Elec. & Gas........ p12.38 p8.26 
Clyde Porcelain Steel..... 0.10 0.02 
Detroit-Mich. Stove ...... D0.007 0.04 
se. re D0.006 D0.007 
Fall River Elec. Lt....... 1.20 1.02 
Pare Work GW 66.6668 si D0.02 Nil 
General Phoenix ........ 0.24 ere 
Indiana Gas & Chem...... 0.54 0.97 
Ingersoll-Rand ........... 1.94 2.46 
MEE senwocves ues 0.19 cae 
ee errr 0.10 0.25 
Madison Gas & Elec...... 0.61 deni 
Mahoning Coal RR....... 6.40 9.75 
Mission Corp. ........... 0.12 D0.02 
Mission Development..... 0.19 0.19 
Moore-Handley Hardware 0.18 0.34 
No. Cent. Texas Oil...... 0.34 0.43 
O’Sullivan Rubber ...... 0.08 D0.03 
Pacific West. Oil........ 0.67 0.78 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum .... 0.30 0.27 
Railway Equip. & Realty.. D0.59  D0.25 


Rochester Gas & Elec.... 1.04 1.38 


EE: SAO bo Faso Kb Korn 0.55 0.65 
Sy OL Saannean tet ts 0.07 D018 
Sommers Drug Stores ... 0.50 0.47 
Southland Royalty ....... 0.75 1.00 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.25 0.17 
i | ere 0.55 0.57 
WE AO. nencvidwda dae 0.09 D0.04 
Whitaker Cable ......... 0.21 0.38 

‘12 Months to March 18 
Dominion Stores ........ *4.70 *4.19 

12 Months to February 28 
Casco Products .....00.; 0.10 0.53 
Lanston Monotype Mach.. 2.03 Sie 
Lddeel Gelem si ised eis 4.58 4.41 


30 Weeks to February 4 
United Board & Carton... 0.08 D0.20 


12 Months to January 31 


Hearn Dept. Stores...... 0.35 0.67 
1949 1948 

12 Months to December 31 

Cimpoumat Bile. (on oc cacess D0.27 0.08 
Duquesne Oil ........... 0.07 0.09 
Grace (W. R.) & Co.... 6.01 6.29 
National Te@ol ~<<.siccse:s 0.42 0.48 
Northern Utilities ...... 6.49 7.66 
Reeves-Ely Laboratories . 0.95 0.79 





*Canadian currency. {Pro-forma. a—Class A 
stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Two Viewpoints on 
Reserve Policy of 
Restraining Credits 


| preps Reserve policy of restrain- 
ing credit makes a different im- 
pression on commercial bankers, on 
the one hand, and investment bank- 
ers, on the other. The latter blame 
Federal Government bond selling 
for making the flotation of corporate 
and municipal bond issues difficult 
and, in many instances since the be- 
ginning of this year, costly. 

But commercial bankers on the 
whole think that the FRB is handling 
the situation wisely. One of them, 
now occupying an important position 
in the banking world and at one time 
an aide in the framing of Federal Re- 
serve policy, regards the current man- 
agement of credit as the only logical 
course for the Board to take. In the 
spring and summer of 1949 several 
steps were taken to head off a busi- 
ness recession. The Federal Reserve, 
this man emphasizes, leaned too far 
over in one direction. Now it is re- 
tracing its steps slowly. Weekly sales 
of Treasury securities by the Federal 
Reserve Banks have been without in- 
terruption since late last year. As 
a result, the credit managers will be 
in a position to give business an in- 
fusion on the first signs of a setback 
in general business. 


George Whitney, chairman of 
the board of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, said the other day that he can 
see continued good business for the 
balance of this quarter and well into 
the next period. Beyond that he 
would make no prediction. Many 
other bankers are of the same mind. 
The economy has seemed able to find 
an offset for a setback in one line of 
production at a time. It is being sus- 
tained now by the boom in automo- 
bile production and housing. What 
many people dread is the possibility 
of the two bubbles bursting at about 
the same time. 


The wisdom of the Pennsylvania 
tax laws was appreciated by the un- 
derwriters of the recent offering of 
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POWER FOR SALE and plenty of it 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


In anticipation of industry’s future needs for electric 
power, the AG&E System is spending $340,000,000 over 
a five year period for new generating plants and facili- 
ties. But we also have all the power industry needs 


right now... 


There is no power shortage in the area we serve. Greater 
demand, yes. The demand’s been greater every year 
since the war. But every year we’ve met the demand in 
full. We have power for sale aplenty. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


and its operating subsidiaries: 


Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 


Kentucky and West Virginia Power Company, Inc. 


Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
The Ohio Power Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 








ELECTRIC POWER 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


CHESTERFIELD station, recently douvbled in capacity, is now to have 


anot! 


ELECTRIC power already is available to over 
90% of the people of Virginia (86% of the 
farms are now connected) and new customers 
are being connected up on the Vepco System 
at the rate of one customer every four 
minutes ... or 120 new customers per work- 
ing day. That was the record for 1949 when 
31,406 new customers were connected, in- 
cluding over 19,000 rural customers, a gain 
of over 7%, the largest increase in any year 
in the history of the company. 

Looking to the needs ahead, a long-range 
construction program, involving the expendi- 
ture of $150,000,000, was begun in 1946 
Besides transmission lines, substations and 
interconnection facilities with our neighbors, 
the construction program includes six new 
steam generating units which, when completed 
tn 1952, will add 400,000 Kw. capacity to 





her 100,000 Kw. unit added. 


the Vepco system, 220,000 Kw. of this new 
capacity now being in operation. A hydro- 
development on the Roanoke river near 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., to develop a further 


90,000 Kw. of electric power also is on the 


program for construction as soon as the 
necessary approval is obtained from the 
Federal Power Commission where application 
for a license to make this development is 
now pending. 

There has been no curtailment of Electric 
Power in the Vepco territory and the added 
capacity resulting from this expansion pro- 
gram assures an adequate supply of reliable 
electric power on the Vepco System where 
the combination of natural resources, good 
climate, excellent transportation, splendid 
workers and other advantages invite in- 
dustrial development. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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TISHMAN REALTY & 
CONSTRUCTION CO. inc. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
thirty-five cents (35¢) per 
share on the Capital Stock 
of this corporation, payable 
June 27, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 15, 1950. 


NORMAN TISHMAN, President 























KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
May 26, 1950 


A cash distribution of One Dollar 
($1.00) a share has today been 
declared by Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, payable on June 30, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 9, 1950. 


A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary 


























C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
c. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1950. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 
FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
May 25, 1950. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of TEXAS 
TEXTILE MILLS has declared the pay- 
ment of the regular $2.50 a share semi- 
annual preferred dividend; and the regu- 
lar 20c a share semi-annual common divi- 
dend; and 10c a share extra common divi- 
dend, to the holders of record, June 15, 
1950, payable June 30, 1950. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 


























Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


May 31, 1950 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend Wo. 117 
of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on 
the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable June 20, 1950, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 10, 1950. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 











82nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c per share, payable June 30 











to stock of record June 16, 1950. 
WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Co Improve Your Investment Results— 
SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 


FINANCIAL WORLD's 


Investment Service, one 


year, including 288-page $4.50 FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. 
(or, send $10 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 


C06 02 0.08 0.0.06 0.6 0 0 0% 660.8 WG: e 2 8 5 o 00 @ 0 


[] Check here if RENEWAL 


6% 6066's e286 Sa 6 66 6 0 4 8 6 6 66 56 0 8 6 60.0% 0h 2 OO 6 OB 


Zone..... So Sesh mak De gor 


EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
( Check here (add 25 cents) for “12-Year Record of N. Y. Curb Stocks.” Price Ranges, 


Earnings, Dividends, Stock Splits EACH YEAR 1937-1948. 
() Check here (add 25 cents) for “11-Year Record of N.Y.S.E. Stocks.” 
() Check here (add $1) for Bond Guide—Covers 4,000 bonds. 


Alone, $1.25. 
Alone $1.50. 
Price alone, $2.50. 


( Check here (add 50 cents) for valuable know-how book, “Basic Principles of invest- 


ment Success.” Book alone, $1.00. 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 
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ferred stock. 
Pennsylvania imposes a 
tax on personal property 


Household Finance Corporation pre- 





four mills 
but it is 


not applied to the stocks of Pennsyl- 


vania corporations. Thus 


the yield 


of 3.92 per cent at which the House- 
hold stock was offered for general 
subscription became equivalent to a 
yield of 4.31 per cent when purchased 


by Pennsylvania residents. 


A very 


substantial part of the issue, there- 
fore, was taken by banks, trusts and 
other Pennsylvania institutional in- 
vestors to whom the yield appeared 


rather attractive. 


Seaboard Air Line’s $30 million 
bond issue stagnated in the under- 


writer’s hands right from 
There was nothing wrong 
bond itself. 


the start. 
with the 


In fact, institutional in- 


terest in it was large enough to take 


the whole issue nicely. 


The only 


question was the price—giving a yield 
of 3.05 per cent. The syndicate held 
on for 15 days before letting the 


market decide what was 
level for the issue. 


the right 


That placed the distribution on 
an every-man-for-himself basis and 
those who sold immediately after the 
peg was pulled had a loss of about a 


point, plus expenses. 


A half billion dollars in 


corporate 


bond and stock offerings will furnish 
a test for the competitive bidding sys- 
tem in June. That is the main reason 
why underwriters did not want to go 
through Memorial Day with capital 


frozen in stagnant issues. 


The big 


houses do not mind borrowing against 
slow moving issues, especially in cases 
where the coupon rate exceeds the 


bank credit rate. 


But the smaller 


houses throughout the country do not 
like to expose their positions locally 
by too much borrowing. And prac- 
tically every sizable house in the 
country will be needed to preserve 


competitive conditions in 
volume of financing that is 
done. 


the great 
now being 








THE COLORADO FUEL & 
IRON CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON COMMON 


STOCK 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation, 


held on May 


27, 1950, the regular quarterly dividend on the 


common stock 


of the corporation was increased 


from 25c to 37%c per share, and an extra divi- 


dend in the amount of 


37%c per share was 


declared. Both were declared payable on June 30, 
1950 to stockholders of record at the close of 


D. C. McGREW, 


business on June 12, 1950. 


Secretary. 
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ROVvAL TYPEWRITER 
ComPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1950, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1950 on 
the outstanding preferred stock of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on June 30, 1950. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 15, 
1950, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on June 30, 
1950. 
May 31, 
1950 


D. H. COLLINS 
Secretary 














A quarterly dividend of 40c a share, plus 
an extra dividend of 5c a share, has 
been declared on the common stock of 
this company, payable on July 1, 1950, 
to shareholders of record June 7, 1950. 


ABBOTT 


mA" 


CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


E. H. Volwiler, President « May 25, 1950 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 


‘materially cheaper than the natural 


LABORATORIES 

















MIDDLE 
SOUTH 
UTILITIES, 


DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 27%2¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable July 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 9, 1950, 


H. F. SANDERS, 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 


May 26, 1950 


























Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred and 60 
Common Stock of American Snuff 

today declared payable July 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business June 8, 


R. D. HARWOOD, 
Secretary & Treasurer. 


cents 
Company were 


1950. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., May 31, 1950 


per share on 


Checks will be mailed. 


Carbon Blacks 





Concluded from page 13 








gas from the company’s own natural 
gasoline plants. In 1947, Phillips de- 
veloped another black made from 
liquid hydrocarbons: Both products 
have met with a good reception from 
the rubber industry, and as a result 
the newcomer has risen to a com- 
manding position in the field in only 
seven years ; in 1949 Phillips account- 
ed for 13 per cent of total carbon 
black production, against 14.4 per 
cent for United and 22.5 per cent for 
Columbian. 

This is bad enough, from the 
standpoint of the older companies in 
the field, but even worse is the fact 
that Phillips is a leading producer of 
natural gas, natural gasoline and 
crude oil and is thus perfectly able 
to produce its own raw materials for 
carbon black manufacture without re- 
course to outside suppliers. Finally, 
whether produced or purchased, the 
raw materials used by Phillips are 


gas bought by Columbian and United. 
Under conditions of more intense 
competition in the carbon black in- 
dustry than those now prevailing, it 
seems likely that prices will come 
down and the profit margins of the 
old-line producers will be squeezed. 
When and if this happens—and it 
is not in near-term prospect—United 
will be hit harder than Columbian. 
The latter derived only 42 per cent of 
its 1949 revenue from carbon black, 
against 63.9 per cent for United, 
which in turn depended on natural 
gas sales for most of the remainder of 
its sales. Columbian received 17 per 
cent of its gross from natural gas and 
25 per cent from production of ink, 
which furnishes an outlet for carbon 
black not sold to outsiders. 
Although Columbian and United 
no longer enjoy the outstanding trade 
positions which characterized them 
for many years, they are still strong 
competitors and there is no question 
of their encountering serious difficul- 
ties under any likely combination of 
circumstances. Both have developed 
oil-base blacks to compete with Phil- 
lips Petroleum’s new product, and 
both should continue to report favor- 
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INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 























63 Wall Street, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Los Angeles 
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CUSTODIAN FUNDS, Inc. 


Prospectus sent free on request. 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


FRANKLIN 


UTILITIES 


SERIES 
Recent Price $5.99 


Established 1927 
Investment Securities 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
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able earnings. 





MARTIN-PARRY 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents (25c) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable July 5, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 20, 1950. 


T. Russ Hill, President 
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Lone Star Gas Company 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. 





incorporated: 1942, Texas, as successor, under a corporate simplification (LSG) 
plan, to a 1926 corporation. Office: 301 So. Harwood Street, Dallas 1, 

Texas. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stock- . 
holders (November 18, 1949): 15,318. 

Capitalization: 

SURI NR od oe ied bokcdwkce basa sannee rode babe eee es eb ene ease aneeee *$43,750,000 
ee ret re crt te eS 5,499,000 shs 





*Insurance company and bank loans. 


Business: Owns and operates an integrated natural gas 
business serving some 349 communities, with an estimated 
population of 2.2 million in Texas and Oklahoma. Gas reve- 
nues represented 74% of last year’s total, gasoline 17%%, 
oil 6% and liquefied Stargas 24%%. Of gas revenues, 25% were 
residential, 8% commercial, 35% industrial, 21% for electric 
generation and 11% other. Lone Star Producing subsidiary 
accounted for 15% of requirements, the remainder being pur- 
chased under contracts. 


Management: Able and experienced. 


Financial Position: Adequate for a utility. Working capital 
deficit March 31, 1950, $878,314; ratio, 0.9-1; cash $5.6 million. 
Book value of stock, $14.74 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 


Outlook: Long term growth prospects are imparted by pipe 
line expansion and development program. Earnings are af- 
fected by gas rate regulations and by fluctuations in prices 
of oil, gasoline and distillates. 


Comment: Cyclical characteristics of customers served re- 
quires semi-speculative rating for the stock, despite consistent 
dividend record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.. sly 4 $0.77 $0.90 $0.97 $1.24 $1.87 $2.27 $1.79 


Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.20 
High (N. Y. Curb). a 9% 11 16% 22% 21% 24% 26% 
Low (N. Y. Curb). 5% 6% 8 10% 15% 16% 18 20% 


*Predecessor company. 





Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1912, New York, as Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., succeeding a (SNB) 
business established in 1903; present title adopted 1946. Office: 29-10 

Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 

Monday in April. Number of stockholders (January 17, 1950): 7,300. 

Capitalization: 
ey a ey PETS per er Te TT None 
Capital stock ($13, PRONG pics occicendencundkeaeseeeceebn cose ebeuas enone 1,021,200 i 


Business: Second largest domestic baker of biscuits, cook- 
ies, crackers and confectioneries. Also produces dog food and 
potato chips. Serves practically all sections of the United 
States. Branded products include Sunshine, Hi-Ho, Krispy, 
Hydrox, Cheez-it and Nobility Assortment. Products are sold 
principally in household-size packages. Plants number 12 and 
are in N. Y., Mo. Kans., Minn., Ill., Cal., Wash. (2) Mich., 
Ohio, Tex., and Mass.; flour mills are in Ohio, Kans. and 
Oregon; also has a cheese plant in Ohio. 

Managment: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $20.6 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $12.7 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $5.0 million. Book value of stock, $36.18 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Level of consumer purchasing power is the major 
determinant of sales and earnings. Competition is keen but 
company’s products enjoy a high degree of consumer prefer- 
ence. Profit margins largely reflect trends in raw material 
costs. 


Comment: Shares are of medium investment grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.99 $2.17 $2.90 $2.58 -$6.23 $6.02 $6.78 $7.67 


Dividends paid ..... 0.62% 0.62% 0.87% 1.12% 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 
ME ocscncceascasns 9% 15% 22 37 56% 451% 43 60% 
LOW ccccccccvccccs 7% 9% 14 20% 35% 32% 34% 36% 


*Adjusted for 
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2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 





Incorporated: 1923, under the laws of New York. Pennsylvania, Ohio. (NKP) 
Indiana and Illinois as a consolidation of established carriers. Office: 

Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May. Number of 

stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 4,438; common, 13,870. 

Capitalization: i 

TOMS COR DME cd oxdn ccc cnesssdeeeagegte sued eebesgevceseseeveees eens $119,694,742 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. series ‘‘A’’ ($100 par)........cseeseceeceecees 360,578 shs 
Common: SLOCK TPECO DAE) sk ciccisdc cscs csectccsevenvcctancceteseesisedss 337,435 shs 





*Callable at $110 per share. 760,000 shares (17.8%) owned by Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. 


Business: “Nickel Plate” operates 1,687 miles of road with 
main lines extending from Buffalo to Chicago. Also serves 
Toledo, Cleveland, Peoria, St. Louis and other centers. Detroit 
& Toledo Shore Line, controlled with Grand Trunk Western, 
provides connections with Detroit. Major freight items are 
iron and steel products, bituminous coal and agricultural 
products. Lease of controlled Wheeling & Lake Erie, in 1949 
added 505 miles within Ohio, largely north-and-south, and 
constituting an important Lakes-to-Baltimore link with Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia and Western Maryland. 

Management: Capable. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $10.7 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$21.3 million. Book value of common stock, $305.57 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred payments omitted 1931, resumed 
1946; arrears, $68.50 per share, July 1, 1950; on common 1923- 
31, none since. 


Outlook: Addition of the earnings of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie has augmented earning power substantially and future 
profits should tend to be less volatile. 


Comment. Preferred stock is a speculation upon continuance 
of cash payments against arrears and eventual recapitaliza- 
tion; common is one of the more speculative railroad equities. 


EARNINGS, RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $19.34 $20.82 $15.00 $17.54 $10.09 $17.82 $39.09 *$30.55 
i ree ees ee 17% 26% 35% 75% 61% 50 92 102% 
Low 11% ll 19% 32 2% 18% 39 56 
*Includes Wheeling & Lake Erie for one month after acquisition. 


eee eee esereseee 








The Sweets Company of America, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1919, Virginia, as successor through reorganization . rg (SW A) 
old established enterprises. Office: 1515 Willow Avenue, Hoboken, 

Annual meeting: Third Monday in November at Mutual Bldg, Richmond, 

Va. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): About 560. 

Capitalization: 

i i Ee EE OT en ee er ee ee re ere re *$25,000 
Capital aa rer" 7 ee Penne pyrene aa mre Sefer re were 264,000 shs 


*Real estate mortgage payable. 


Business: A comparatively small manufacturer of confec- 
tionery. Principal products are the Tootsie chocolate rolls, 
fudge, caramels, hard and fruit candies, Tootsie Fudge Miz, 
Tootsie Pops, Varietees and V.M, milk fortifier. 

Management: Aggressive and conversant with problems fac- 
ing this type of business. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $2.8 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $637,536; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.4 million. Book value of stock, $13.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments, 1929-1932; and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Products are essentially luxury items, and demand 
as well as earnings would doubtless be affected by any down- 
turn in industrial payrolls. 

Comment: Statistical position of the shares has improved, 
but issue nevertheless carries speculative risks. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.. - Oe 4 $0.67 $0.75 $0.68 $2.70 $3.02 $$2.26 $2.55 
Dividends paid ..... 0.17 0.08 0.17 0.25 0.85 1.25 6.75 
LLY errr rer err ree 4 4% 7 2056 25% 21% 165 ng 
OO sekuiddditccdina 1 1% 2% 5% 13% 14% 8% 7 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Includes profit $0.42 a share on sale of 
treasury stock. tAfter $0.76 contingency reserve each year. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 











Stocks on major exchanges normally sell a — _ — 
ze ex-dividend the second full business day Company a theeacd Company A Record 
yp i See — on Ck eee Q40c 6-20 6-2] Northern Natural Gas..45¢ 6-29 6-7 

Pay- of | Dejay Stores ........ Ql0c 7-1 6-14 | Northern Paper Mills.O50c 6-20 6-5 

Company able Record | De Long Hook Eye..Q50c 7-1 6-20] Ohio Brass 
. Abbott Laboratories ..Q40c 7-1 6-7 | Detroit Harvester ..... 30c 466-15 6-3 ae $1.25 6-24 6-8 
| Bree E5c 7-1 6-6 Doehler-Jarvis ....... Q50c 6-23 6-9] Omnibus Corp. ........ Me 9.4 612 

Abitibi Pr. & Paper....*50c 7-1 6-1 | Dominion Glass ....*Q25c 7-15 6-28 oy a nae Q$2 7-1 6-12 

Do $4.50 g6. ....+ .37%4c 7-1 6-11] Draper Corp. ......... Q$1 7-1 5-26 Paceline: Compunies Sc 6-27 6-7 

Affiliated Gas Equip. Du Mont (A.B.) Lab. Peaskes Drax Stores. .050c Ss ae 
. Se PSE. Q75< 6-20 6-12 RSIS Ee Q25e 7-1 6-15 Ra Circle “"O20c 7-1 6.5 
" Aldens, Inc. ........ *37¥%4c 7-1 6-10 | DWG Cigar .......... 25c 6-24 6-10 | pris iiaco jo 
+» i A een ae Eastern Gas & Fuel co aed ee. Q$L50 7-3 6&1 

$4.50 pf. ........Q$1.12% 615 61] “Assoc. 4%4% pf..$1. << Wee ee Q$1.25 7-3 6-1 
S ort" oe 920c O20 & 3 | Elastic Stop Nut....... 8-1 7-15 | Pitts. Plate Glass..--... 35e 7-3 6-12 
" Allied Chem. & Dye....O$2 6-20 6-10 | Electric Auto-Lite .. ‘Ore 7-1 6-14 Plough, Inc. .......... Ql5c 7-1 6-15 
S be dbnntosmoms Qc 6-16 6-6 | Emerson El. Mfg....Q25¢ 6-30 6-15 | Polaris Mining ....... Q5c 6-24 6-5 
‘ DO seeseeeeessecees E50c 6-16 6- 6 | Ex-Cell-O Corp. ....... 50c 7-1 6-12 | Pressed Steel Car 
” American Bank Note....25c 7-1 6-5 | Fanny Farmer 414% pf. A......Q56%c 7-1 6-15 
1 American Bosch ...... QO25c 7-13 7-7 UE ict ees ined Q37%c 8=0«6-30—Ss «6-15 Puget Sonat Pulp & T.25c 6-30 6-9 
9 American Snuff ...... Q60c 7-1 6-8] Florence Stove ........ 2c 6-13 6-5 Pyle National vies Indo 68 
i Do 6% pf. teens Q$1.50 7-1 6- 8 Food Machinery & R lds Met Is a 
| Am. Encaustic SN Rie not iin'es aucins 25c 6-30 6-15 | SO $1.37% 7-1 6-19 
n i ee Ql2yzc 5-41 5-24 | Gabriel Co. ........-.. Sc 6-15 6-8| 92% Pf. ...--- ae aE ee 

Am. Hawaiian S.S...... 75c_ 6-14 6- 6 | General Electric ....... 60c 7-25 6-16 — “ vice) ea Po 1 621 
Amer. Home Prod....M10c 7-1 6-14 | General Phoenix ....Q15c 6-15 6- 5 | Safeway amg es 615 6.5 
r Am. Laundry Machinery .35c 6-10 5-31 | Generay Ry. Signal....Q25c 7-1 6-9 St. Louis, San Fran. on 2. 7 wae 
% American Locomotive ..25¢ 7-1 6-7 | General Refractories ..Q50c 6-28 6-7 | Scovill Mfg. .......... 30c 615 8.31 
> American Meter ....... 50c 6-15 5-29 General Telephone ..-Q50c 6-30 6-12 Scranton ste eeee ie 7-10 6.22 
i [e American News ........ 25c 7-15 7-5] Do 4.40% pf........ Cae, 73. lh) seen Eee Ae oe. oe 
_ American Pr. & Lt....16c 7-1 6-5 | Glidden Co. .......... 040c 7-1 6-2] Seeger Re mune 6.19 6. 9 
American Republics ....50c 6-22 6-8 Do 4%4% pf...... Q56%c 7-1 6-2] Soss Mfg. ....... ey, 7 i 6.16 
Ampco Metal ........ Ql0c 6-30 6-15 | Globe-Union ........... 20c 6-14 6-8 | So Carolina El. & G.QISe  7- 
e Anaconda Copper Min- Gorham Mfg. .......... 50c 6-15 6-1 | Southern Indiana 371 6-30 6-10 
e i ee onc inas Oc 6-29 6-6] Hat Corp. Am......... 2c 7-6 6-22] « Fe —re nett Gas. 030. 615 6 1 
Anakeai Post Prod- Hecla Mining ........ Q25e 6-20 6-5 outhern Union Gas 50c 618 6.1 
e ETT Ql2v%c 6-22 6-1] Helme (G. W.) Co.....40c 7-1 6-12 | Southland Royalty .... ; oo = 
. Angostura-W upper- Hercules Powder ...... 55c 6-24 «6-12 | So. Porto Rico wasabi 7. 1 612 
. TE iusscemac donnie Q5c 6-30 6-15 | Holland Furnace ....Q50c 7-1 6-13] _Do........ sistee ness ea 
Arnold Constable ..Q12%c 6-21 6-9 | Hollinger Cons. Gold...*6c 6-30 6- 2 | Sterling Aluminum ..... 7 oa ats 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe Holophane Co. ......... $1 6-15 6- 1 | Studebaker Corp. ...... soe oh 
9 aiplaeeiepticaet S$2.50 8-1 6-30 | Homestake Mining ....75c 6-16 6-6 | Superior Steel ......... re 71 619 
m Automatic Steel Prod..10c 6-30 6-15 | Houston Oil ......... Q50c 6-30 6-16 | Sylvania Elec. Prod..Q35c : - 
Babcock & Wilcox....Q$1 7-1 6-9 Inspiration Copper...... ae CG CSG St ees Ce... es... Q$1 7-1 6-9 
Bastian-Blessing ....... “Sc 7-1 6-15 | Int’l Minerals & Chem..Q70c 6-30 6-16 | Thor Corp. ............ 25¢ 7-10 6-28 
Bell Telephone (Can.)*Q@5% = 7-15 6-15 Do 4% pf.......... Q$1 6-30 6-16 | Timken-Detroit Axle .Y50c 6-20 6-9 
Beneficial Ind’l Loan Interstate Bakeries ....Q30c 7-1 6-20 | Tishman Realty & ; : 
- ga Me WET Q81%c 6-30 6-5 | Interstate Hosiery ....050c 6-15 6 1 CIE ctbawarendsa Q35c 6-27 6-15 

cf 2 eee Q$1 6-30 6-5 | Jefferson Lake Union Pacific R.R....$1.25 7-1 65 
i Black & pee Mfg..Q50c. 6-30 6-15 ait ain ete adh ne Ql5c 6-29 69) US. Fidelity & Guar...50c 7-14 6-26 
Bohack (H. C.) Co..... $1 6-15 6-7 | Kansas City Pr. & Lt..Q40c 6-15 6-1 U.S. Tobacco ......... 30c 6-15 6-5 
is ee teeeeeeeees = ot . : omnes - & — palaces Q50c 6-30 6-9 | Vulcan Detinning ....Q40c 6-20 6-9 

tote e eee eeeee - - Kelse aves eel ; 9 
Brown-Forman Dist. ..Q$1 7-1 6-15 | “CB... ie EY Ce ee we £2) oe 
. Bucyrus-Erie .......... 40c 7-1 6-9 Do $1.50 Cl. A....37%c 7-1 6-15 Whi M trnene' 0 35 623 6.9 
as Bulova Watch ....... Q75< 6-30 6-14 K tt C $1 6-30 6-9 hite Motor ........ 20 . 
Cal Taek Me 610 65 teenie nets» elle Wickes Corp. ........ Ql5e 6-14 65 
alumet & Hecla....... _, ee EN Cl ssid ec es Q50e 7-1 6-12 | woodiey Petrol 12 6-30 6-12 
Cannon Mills .......... 75¢ 7-1 6-8 Laclede G oe o's eae oodley Petroleum ..12/2€ é 
- Capital. City: Prod..Qi2%sc . 6-15 6-7 | “SCH UGS ....--2--e-- » 3 ¥ Yale & Towne Mfg....25¢ 7-1 6-9 
3, Carey, Baxter & Ken- cca Sie ae re aa York Corp. .........+: S25¢ 7-1 6-16 
,, OO ssisteisivecat 25c 6-30 6- 5 cCrory Stores ..... c - : a a 
Cornaion Ce... Qsde 613 6.3 | McGraw-Hill Publ. ....80c 613 6 8 | Zomite Products ....... oe, ee 
a Carriers & General..... 10c 7-1 6-15 | Merck & Co. Accumulations 
; Certain-teed Prod. ....Q25c 6-15 6-8 Se eee QO87¥zc 7-1 6-12 Lesion Te 
Chain Bet... .......-. 40 624 610 | Mich. Steel Tube 5.2% pf. ....° $780 6-15 6-1 
a Chic. Burl. & Q., Ry...$3 6-28 6-14 ProGutts:..........- Ql5c 6-10 5-29 Re ‘ublic Pict. $i pi... Be 7-1~=«~612 
2g C..T. Financial ...... Q$1 7-1 6-10 | Middle South Util, O27 vc 1 OP oe ae a x 
City & Suburban Montana Flour Mills...80c 6-10 6 1 6% p F %e 7-1 615 

Ts bitin cnidiances s S30c 6-15 6-1] Montgomery Ward ..Q50c 7-15 6- 6 “undGatn 
a Clayton & Lambert...12%c 6-10 6-1 | Mueller Brass ......... 25c. 6-29 6-15 “ "7 $1.75 7-25 6-30 
1- Cluett, Peabody ........ 50c 6-20 6-9 | Murray Corp. Am....Q40c 6-23 6-9 D se — $1.50 725 6-30 

Colo. Fuel & Iron.Q37%c 6-30 6-12 | National Aviation ..... 25c 6-22 6-8 ’ eter ain ; 3 
| C re Mi eam aaolile pris me ote 7" — ge & St’l. oo ag Ms : Omissions 
’ olt’s ae - - ational Radiator ...... c - - 
Commercial Credit ..Q$1.20 6-30 6-9 | Nehi Corp. .......- Gio Pd Gah] 3g Sere ee Ne ee tas Cae: 
Consolidated Cigar ...Q50c 6-30 6-15 | Newport Industries ....20c 6-23 6-9 Railway Equipment & Realty $6 pf.: 
9 [| Consolidated Dry New York Auction.....10c 6-20 6-5 | tnited Board & Carton; Zeigler Coal & 
55 LSM dicen caees Q25e 7-1 6-28 | Nopco Chemical ....... 40c 6-30 6-20 Coke : 
75 Cons. iGas late 4 6-13 BOM, cndedsnctelt zve- lide $-30 6-29 — 

onsol. Grocers ...... - -1 North American Co.... - - ” oe toe funds. ¢ Resclated. E.—Ruiva. 

2 Cont’l-Diamond Fibre...15¢ 6-16 6-6 | Northern Indiana P.S...35¢ 6-20 6-5 | Q—Ouanteit. "S.“Semi-annanily. -¥—Vear End 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Best & Company, Inc. 


Magma Copper Company 





Incorporated: 1924, N. Y., succeeding a business originally founded in (BST) 
1879. Offices: 645 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N, Y. Annual meeting: 

— Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: (January 31, 1950): 

6,800. 

Capitalization: 

song: CORM, GON a ns oon 2.05500 5,s.0i0 sb'0'c.00 9,000 bw einie'e 00 89h ns600c'essises eee sien se *$5,000,000 
Capital stock ($1 DRED on 00k kpse cs cased Sad eee 5 oe0 boss bn sp base kn wae 600,000 shs 





*Loan obtained from Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Business: A leading women’s and children’s quality apparel 
store in New York City with branches in Boston and Chicago; 
White Plains, Bronxville, Garden City and Manhasset, N. Y.; 
Brookline, Mass.; Ardmore, Pa.; Cleveland Heights, Ohio; East 
Orange, N. J.; Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Stamford and (opened 
1949) West Hartford, Conn.; Washington, D. C., and Winnetka, 
Illinois. 


Management: Aggressive and well regarded. 
Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1950, $11.5 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; U. S. 


Gov’ts, $4.5 million. Book value of stock, $27.35 per share. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 


Outlook: Maintenance of a quality clientele combined with 
successful style merchandising suggests continuation of favor- 
able operating results. 


Comment: Stock is one of the better merchandising equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Jan. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.36 $2.04 $1.86 $2.21 $4.43 $4.36 $4.76 $3.29 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ..... $1.00 $1.00 $1.60 $1.15 $1.95 $2.50 $2.00 $2.00 
IE scccasccveseses 12% 19 21 35% 52% 35% 30% 27% 
DT - . cnsbessdsnvenct 8% 11% 16% 19% 29% 245% 23% 23% 





*Adjusted to 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. 


Incorporated: 1910, Maine. General office: 14 Wall Street, New York 5. (MMxX) 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Monday in May at Augusta, Maine. 

Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 

RE SRO Ata ie ii sdk ca wine She wines Keb Wed we ee eehaa sake vee teat $2,500,000 
CORDENRE PONE, OED ERs a ass n anes xcachadne cea ewaeaves bie GAnaeabetaees *612,000 shs 





*140,658 shares (23%) owned by Newmont Mining. 


Business: A medium sized Arizona producer, which produced 
41.0 million pounds of copper, 371,402 ounces of silver and 
11,553 ounces of gold in 1949. Average net production cost 
before depletion (after deducting gold and silver values) ran 
about 18 cents per pound in 1949. Owns San Manuel Copper 
with 463 million tons of reserves, 0.782% copper, indicated by 
recent drilling. 

Management: Well regarded. 


Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $6.5 million; ratio, 7.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.2 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.5 million. Book value of stock, $22.13 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1915-19; 1925-49. 

Outlook: Anticipated heavy development costs required to 
develop the low grade San Manuel deposits will restrict profits 
over the medium term, and recurrent changes in metal prices 
point to continuation of fairly wide swings in operating 
results. 


Comment: Shares represent a speculative mining equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.. $1.46 $1.77 $0.32 $1.60 $1.78 $2.41 * 58 $0.22 
Dividends paid .... 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 
High ..cccccsccoce 27% 24% 225% 265% 30% 21% 24% 20 

LOW ..cccccescccce 19 15 14% 17 16% 16% 16% 10% 





*Earnings are before depletion in 1942-45; after depletion thereafter. 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


The Western Pacific Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1882, New York. Office: 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Last Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 


(SOY) 


cember 31, 1949): 159,737. 

spo gee 

i REE IE, 5. dca cn 64 cub swae seed coesbees eeeeessanksasnseaseureee $174,500,000 
Capital ek gis DOES ssa csev sees ebneseaiaet dessus esceeneeease sehen 31,801,880 shs 


Business: One of the major domestic oil producing, refining 
and distributing organizations, with interests in most of the 
important foreign areas (except Russia). Domestic properties 
are chiefly in Texas, Oklahoma and California, markets prin- 
cipally in North East, Central West, South West and Pacific 
Coast areas. Among holdings in other companies are 50% 
each in Standard-Vacuum, Near East Development and South 
American Gulf and 10% each in Arabian-American and Trans- 
Arabian Pipe Line. 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $285.2 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $53.7 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $27.6 million; inventories, $248.2 million. 
Book value of stock, $35.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Constituent companies and present enter- 
prise have made payments every year from 1912 to date. 

Outlook: Company is solidly entrenched in both domestic 
and foreign fields of the industry and is in a position to share 
fully in future world-wide expansion of demand for petro- 
leum. 

Comment: Although comparatively low-priced, 


shares are 
of investment quality. ; 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


*Earned per share.... $0.79 + 06 $1.48 $1.09 $1.82 $2.72 * 41 * 44 
tEarned per share.... 0.99 1.15 2.00 1.36 1.87 3.13 18 3.09 
Dividends paid...... 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.65 0.75 1.00 Hh :00 1.10 
ES cab sbbucknansce 10% 15% 14% 18% 18% 17 17% 
Se ee 6% 10% 12 13% 13% 13% 13% 14% 





*Excluding income actually received from half-owned Standard-Vacuum and from 
unconsolidated foreign subsidiaries and branches (also ‘‘other dividends and interest’’ 
in 1942-45). fIncludes such income. tPlus 2% in stock. 
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Incorporated: 1916, California, as a reorganization of the Western Pacific (WRS} 
Railway Co. incorporated 1903; reorganization of present company consum- 

mated in 1944. Office: 526 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Annual 

meeting: Last Wednesday in June. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 
Preferred, 2,831; common, 2,351. 


Capitalization: 


Ri Pa ne Ne ian occ U eS CAGG ON Dig R<icinne kaw o acme seeamene $21, 659,880 
SProfersell Ghecke BA WATS... CGT MAE). 5 osc ccccccienasssvcnhscovecbeatots shs 
Common stock (MO POF)..0sccccvesscewseecsioe isn bdo we baw beruue eee seen 408. 437 shes 


*Callable at $100 per share; cumulative to extent earned, but not paid; after common 
has received $3 a share in any year, preferred participates equally, share for share, 
in any further dividends. 


Business: Operates 1,200 miles of road (928 first main track) 
extending from San Francisco to Salt Lake City and con- 
necting with the Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. Company’s owned and operated Northern California 
extension connects with the Great Northern at Bieber, Calif. 
The D. & R. G. W. Dotsero cut-off saves 175 miles between 
Denver and the Pacific Coast. 

Management: Alert and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $16.6 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.8 
million. Book value of common stock, $147.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Relatively light volume of traffic originating on 
company lines is offset by long hauls, largely citrus fruits, 
steel, lumber and manufactures. Passenger business provided 
6% of 1949 revenues vs. 4.3% in 1948. Cyclical nature of much 
of traffic results in wide variations in revenues. 

Comment: Stocks are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share..  & 63 $28.44 $11.19 $4.29 $3.70 $4.02 $3.41 $4.07 
Dividends paid ..... None None _ 79.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
SIGE x Oe cwewesecuee a we Sts. . oe 57 56% 42% r++ 4 30 
ere) ee os , er 30 27 26% 25 20 


*Old stock of predecessor company through 1944; on present capitalization since. 
t+Authorized by court to holders of present common. ‘pall stock then owned by Western 


Pacific Railroad Corp. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Real Estate 





NEW JERSEY 





STOCK AND GRAIN FARM 


Somerset County, N. J.—141 acres—practically all 
under cultivation. Never-failing brook through 
property. Colonial dwelling, frame construction, 
recently remodeled, 10 large rooms. Large stock 
and implement barns. Presently operated as a 
sheep grain farm; 25 miles to Newark, N. J.; 
35 miles to N. Y. C. For details contact 
Thomas Bros., owners 
Somerville, N. J., R. D. 1. Tel. B. M. 54 or 720 





NEW YORK 
WESTHAMPTON BEACH 


Exceptional opportunity to acquire new custom- 
built ranch home with 220 feet of shore front on 
a plot of 12/3 acres with private boat basin 223 
feet long bulkheaded. House is 98’ wide by 39’ 
deep, containing living room, dining room, kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths, powder room, maid’s room 
and bath and attached 2-car garage. House erected 
by prominent builder with his own men for his 
own use and occupancy, so specifications are of 
the best—typical is fact both electric and tele- 
phone cables are run in underground conduits. 
The heating and air-conditioning is taken care 
of by full house insulation and a Lenox oil 
burning unit with fully insulated ducts. Extensive 
lawns, driveways and shrubbery. Excellent boat- 
ing and fishing. House must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. This is a real opportunity for one who 
enjoys the finer things in life. Asking price, 
$35,000, but no reasonable offer will be refused 
as owner must sell. Write P. O. Box 544, 
Patchogue, Long Island, New York. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Modern Fireproof Factory 
Offices and Showrooms 


For sale or rent, long term lease. Total 
area, 13,000 sq. ft. Located at Stamford, 
Conn. 


First floor, 6500 sq. ft. now being used as wood- 
working shop and showrooms. This woodwork- 
ing shop complete with all direct drive machinery, 
may be purchased along with agency for Building 
products, appliances, ranges, radios, refrigerators, 
television, etc. Second floor, 1200 sq. ft. now 
being used as offices, balance of 5400 sq. ft. un- 
finished, but will complete to suit tenant or pur- 
chaser. Property located on railroad only three 
blocks from the R.R. station. Property must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


Box No. 601, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C.-6 





Eau Claire County, Motel 


15 units plus owner’s quarters. Good year round 
us, on main highway, $60,000. Country grocery 
on highway; living quarters for two families; 40 
acres land including trout stream. Take prop. in 
trade, $13,000. Large resort on Chetek lake, 
$35,000; $15,000 down, balance $1,000 yearly, 
160-acre farm with lake front at $7,000. For 
farms, resorts, small business and homes for re- 
tirement, write 


NEWTON REALTY 
R. No. 1, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE RIGHT PARTY 


For sale: Cafe and Motel. Owner’s home. Ideal 
location. Two Main Highways. Excellent climate. 
Northwest Florida. Total cost, $29,600. Business 
grosses $18,500 per year. : 

Wagner’s Cafe & Motel 


Box 142 Fountain, Florida 





THIS 1S NOT AN 
ORDINARY OFFERING 

Wanted: $12,000 First Mortgage. $31,000 secur- 
ity. A good, going business. No curiosity seekers, 
Please. If really interested, write: 

Bert Davenport, Att. 

Rose Bldg. 
Panama City, Fla. 
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New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


California Electric Power Company: 
180,000 shares of common stock. (Offered 
May 24 at $8.625 per share.) 


Sunray Oil Corporation: 750,000 shares 
of common stock. Terms to be filed by 
amendment. 


lowa Public Service Company: 50,000 
shares of 4.20% preferred stock. (Offered 
May 24 at $102.439 per share.) 


Interstate Power Company: $3,000,000 
first 3s due 1980. (Offered May 24 at 
102%4%.) Also, 100,000 shares of 4.70% 
preferred stock ($50 par) at $51.50 per 
share and 275,000 shares of common 
stock at $9.25 per share. 


Wisconsin Power and Light Company: 
320,231 shares of common stock. (Offered 
May 29 to warrant holders at $16.75 per 
share.) 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


June 8: California Packing; Crum & 
Forster; Dennison Mfg.; Duff-Norton 
Mig.; Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light; 
General Baking; Walter E. Heller; Mc- 
Quay-Norris Mfg.; Sinclair Oil. 


June 9: Brown Durrell; Columbia 
Breweries; Cuban Atlantic Sugar; Great 
Lakes Steamship; Torrington Co. of Maine. 


June 12: Ainsworth Mfg.; Backstay 
Welt; Barker Bros.; Bird Machine; Can- 
adian Pacific Railway; Central Violeta 
Sugar ; Cincinnati Union Stock Yard; Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting; Higbee Co. ; 
Lerner Stores; Reading Pennsylvania Gas ; 
United Fruit. 


June 13: American Car & Foundry; 
American Maize-Products; Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass; Angerman Co.; Arundel Corp. ; 
Atlantic City Sewerage; Bickford’s, Inc.; 
Cleveland Union Stockyards; Elizabeth- 
town Consolidated Gas; Florida Public 
Utilities; Hussmann Refrigerator; Island 
Creek Coal; Lynn Gas & Electric; Philip 
Morris; Procter & Gamble; Tri-Continen- 
tal Corp.; Walworth Co. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Dexter Horton Building—lst 4s, 
TOO. cccccecdasccccaccepicsiag ss Entire June 30 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.—deb. 
SRR, TH descccestevcccontsce $652,000 July 1 
Keyes Fibre Co.—lst mtge. 3%s, 
ROE acetdcacetcacaceccudgsdcce 181,000 July 1 
Los Angeles Transit Lines—lst 
mtge. ser. 3%s, 1950-58........ Entire July 1 
Ohio Public Service Co.—lIlst mtge 
MEE 2d cide <visaueneess Entire June 24 
Ohio Public Service Co.—lIlst mtge 
SEM, GUO “accep ouatettescesees Entire June 24 
Ohio Public Service Co.—lst mtge 
3s, DD hen votes wedwandsjene ces Entire June 24 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co.—lst 
mise, B3ba, WTB. ccscccecescce Entire June 22 
Porto Rico Gas & Coke Co.—lst 
mtge. 66, 195B....ccccccrcecece Entire July 1 
Wheeling Steel Corp.—lst mtge. 
set. D SS. 19GT.nccccccccccce 687,000 July 1 








WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) 


Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


(2) 
(3) 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 


with your objectives ; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 


inaugurate your program; 


(3) 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 


ment position ; 


(7) 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 


vestment problem. 





Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 





You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


aid me. 

My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 
DOB ii. os wiarvats beanaiseled’s cebent 
Se) ae ee ee 
June 7 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


ey yh oe eT ee We 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the 
issuing firms to which your request 
will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed 
Financial World itself. 
letter to a request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete address. 


out by 
Confine each 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 

* * * 


Chemical Growth Stocks — A folder listing 
thirty-eight leading corporations which have 
participated in the broad expansion of the 
chemical industry, together with a method for 
collective investment in the promising field. 


* * > 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * * 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- 
ing individual studies of twenty-eight basic 
industries. A 56-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts of price 
trends and ratio is available without obligation. 


* * * 


Financial Public Relations—A discusion of the 
techniques in public relations applicable to the 
important segments of the financial districts— 
a treatise for executives of corporations with 
securities in the hands of the public. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


* * * 


Long-Term Dividend Payers—A composite list 
of 285 N.Y.S.E. listed stocks, which have un- 
broken dividend records from 20 to 102 years. 
classified in eight price brackets for quick 
reference. Shows prices and yields. 


* * * 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular semi- 
monthly digest offered without charge—features 
include “The Stock Market,” “Business at 
Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Stocks at Discount—A circular describing an 
investment in a collective list of securities at a 
discount. 

* * * 


List of 40 Stocks—Issues that have paid yearly 
dividends for 50 years with yields up to 74%. 


* * * 


Sample Page of Charts—A leafilet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with descrip- 
tion of a graphic service. 


7 * * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


Personalized Investment Lists—A helpful book- 
let on “Individual Lists for Individual Needs” 
provides six invsetment portfolios, any one of 
which will serve the requirements of the aver- 
age investor in achieving the objectives of 
income or appreciation, or both. 


* * * 


Stockholder Relations Literature—Reprint of a 
discussion of the wide variety of mailings now 
being sent to stockholders throughout the year, 
plus the new class of material prepared for 
those who influence the security purchases of 
investors. 
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Financial Summary 





















































































































































Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 -—- a ~ | 195 
\ Variation —— 
pL 19389100 _ 7, a 
180 f- —iN Ww "A 180 
160 F] 7 — 175 
140 , INDEX OF 170 
120 Kf INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION__| 165 
~ | Federal Reserve Board | 1950 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 J) FMAM J _ 
Trade Indicators May 13 May 20. May2? May 28 
SElectrical:Gtpet (KWH)... 5.6 5sscs002.-. 5,864 5,845 5,894 5,270 
§Steel Operations (Fo of Capacity) ..4446+5.%s. 101.3 101.8 101.5 918 
Freight Car Lotdings.......:...csanessiceces 716,650 743,307 +740,000 773,911 
c 1956 ~ 1949 
May 16 May 17 May 24 May 25 
ee See ee eee Federal $24,918 4$24,844 $24,984 $23,699 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve | 13,365 £13,341 13,359 13,0% 
Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.. 1,787 1,648 1,654 1,494 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 | 35,899 36,251 36,394 34,145 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities | 46,881 $46,933 47,398 46,383 
ee eS re rr ae 27,041 26,980 26,908 27 ,367 
(Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,522 1,386 1,371 1,302 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +tEstimated. +tRevised. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones rr May —~ 71950 Range—, 
Averages: 24 25 26 27 29 30 High Low 
30 Industrials . 222.57 222.44 221.93 221.74 22247 Ex- 222.57 196.81 
20 Railroads .. 56.60 56.54 56.35 56.29 56.42 change 56.96 52.88 
15 Utilities ... 43.96 43.72 43.71 43.67 43.68 Closed 44.26 40.79 
65 Stocks 78.53 78.40 78.24 78.16 78.36 | 78.72 71.28 
Details of Stock Trading: 24 25 26 27 2 Ki 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,850 1,480 1,330 470 1,110 | 
ee RE | ee re eee 1,158 1,107 1,125 832 1,055 | 
Number of Advances........... 351 419 439 266 493 | 
Number of Declines............. 517 427 426 295 304. ~Ex- 
Number Unchanged............. 290 261 260 271 258 change 
New Highs for 1950............. 75 51 63 22 50 Closed 
New Lows for 1950............. 14 14 12 4 15 | 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.22 101.26 101.19 101.17 101.221 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,863 $3,353 $3,700 $970 $2,830 | 
eee — 1950 —  -— 1950 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 26 May 3 May 10 May 17 May 24 High Low 
BSt. ido ea xs 2.570% 2.577% 2.571% 2.572% 2.580% 2.580% 2.542% 
Peres: ere hee 2.880 2.885 884 2.901 2.900 2.901 2.854 
BOs. ccawivrernted 3.217 3.207 3.222 3.240 3.239 3.260 3.201 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.52 6.32 6.33 6.25 6.19 6.87 6.19 
20 Railroads ....... 7.10 6.91 6.97 6.93 6.77 7.16 6.77 
20 Utsitties ...s0:-., 5.37 5.36 5.34 5.28 5.27 5.54 5.27 
7.  ——— rer 6.42 6.24 6.25 6.17 6.11 6.73 6.11 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending May 29, 1950 


United Corporation 
General Motors 
Childs Company 
GOlOTAGG DUCIIR TON 6. siscciec de ce cae scien 
Radio Corporation of America............ 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............ 
Ob, gs MIRE kh a's os <nrkcninesih nnmdbenasione 
Hupp Corporation 
BN GE netic cs wsnns dente eee ree es 
ee ee, ee se ee eres 
Westinghouse Electric 
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! St. Louis-San Francisco Railway......... 


Shares 
Traded 


103,700 
99,900 
98,600 
71,500 
62,500 
58,400 
55,600 
50,700 
43,600 
43,400 
41,800 
40,500 


-——Closing ——_, 
May 23 May 29 
4% 4 
871% 90 
534 7% 
17% 19 
20% 19% 
1y% 1% 
33%4 33 
4 3% 
14% 17% 
51% 53% 
35 34% 
14 13% 
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COPPER 


... Plow of the sea 








THIS HUGE BRONZE PROPELLER, WEIGHING 


iy Oe Re 


One plow that turns its furrow straight and true is the giant bronze pro- 
peller that drives huge ships, like the Queen Mary, across the vast ocean. 

For bronze, an alloy of copper, is immune to rust and scorns corrosion 
from salt water... it can follow for years and years its underwater 
channel of commerce between continents. 

On land, too, copper clears a broad path of progress. Witness. our 
great systems of electricity ...of communication and transportation. 
Think of modern lighting, heating and refrigeration in millions of homes 
—all due, in no small part, to the versatility and practicality of copper. 

Consider copper’s role in industry as well. Here copper offers its most 
important alloy, brass, as a “‘plowshare’’ that can be beaten into a thou- 
sand and one items of usefulness. For brass is one of the most easily 
worked and adaptable metals known. 

And Anaconda, foremost name in copper, brass and bronze, stands 
behind this bright and gleaming blade of progress . . . ready to help it 


turn forth more riches, more comforts, more conveniences for man. 
50360 


35 TONS, IS ONE OF FOUR WHICH DRIVE 


THE R. M.S. QUEEN MARY 


| ® 
ANACON oA First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY + ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY + INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY + CHILE COPPER COMPANY + GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 




















Where is the world’s fastest 2%-mile speedway ? 


Indianapolis? Guess again. It’s at Utica, Michigan 
—part of the 504-acre Packard Proving Ground. 


Packard had the vision, 24 years ago, to build 
this concrete speedway—and its adjoining net- 
work of roads of every description—for scientific 
development and testing of new models . . . and 
for periodic confirmation of the quality of pro- 
duction models. 


PACKARD 50-YEAR RECORD OF 
EARNINGS—DIVIDENDS—RETENTIONS 


POST WAR PERIOD 
— 


$202,348,799. 
$129,414,078. 
$72,934,721 


Money at work: Believing that company strength is the best guar- 
antee of continuing progress in research and development, Packard 
has maintained a sound long-range balance between dividends and 
retentions. This kind of p anning has kept Packard financially 


strong, and has provided the finest working facilities in Packard’s 
entire 50-year history. 


On this huge proving ground, whose facilities 
are kept constantly up-to-date, hundreds of Pack- 
ards have rolled up millions of miles in grueling 
performance and durability trials. Additional test- 
ing is conducted on roads throughout the United 
States, and in Packard research laboratories and 
experimental shops. 

Out of this exhaustive Packard program have 
come engineering advances which have influ- 
enced the design of other makes of cars the world 
over. 

Newest of these famous Packard “‘firsts” is 
Packard Ultramatic Drive—described by impar- 
tial technical observers as the “‘last word in auto- 
matic, no-shift control.” If you pride yourself 
on your up-to-date knowledge of motor cars, we 
know you'll visit your Packard dealer this week 
for a demonstration of this engineering triumph. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 

















